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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 


But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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THE CHUCK-WAGON: A TEXAS MEMORY. 
“Next to a camp-fire in the midst of the wilderness, human eyes never rested upon 
a more cheering vision than a chuck-wagon on the trail. . . . At the 
regular hour the flap of the great box goes down; and the 
establishment is ready for business.” 
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Sectional View 









Don’t believeimitators of ** HEN DRYX'® standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they 
imitate proves the **HENDRYX’? is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 

THe Anorew B. HENDRYX Co , NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Globe Bearing. 
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This Rifle weighs but 44 pounds. It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt; 
it possesses great accuracy ; rifled and chambered for 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges. The barrel is 22 inches 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 
the arm in a very small space. 
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aes “a — a Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
Se —=—— == we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 


fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 

- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., . * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. W t 
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illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE Ktna. 358 Dearborn Sts CHICAGO. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 
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Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 


Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





he Sportsmen of Our Country 
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DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
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Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and _ habits. 


16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 















With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life.(both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 
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MRS. ELLA MORRIS DAY OF DULUTH. 


From a Photograph by Zweiret, Duluth. (See article ‘* My Shooting Chum.’’ ) 
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MY SHOOTING CHUM. 


By HENRY DAVID. * 


HAVE shot a gun ever since I was 
twelve years of age, and I presume 
as long as I have the strength of arm to 
swing the gun, and keen enough eyesight 
to point it right, I shall continue to shoot. 
A man may take up different fads 
during his lifetime; bicycling, horses, 
billiards, whist, or penny ante, and tire 
of them, even after he has become an 
apparent crank on the particular hobby 
which he may affect; but once let a man 
take up a gun and dogs for his hobby, 
and he is a confirmed sportsman for life 
and a good fellow to boot. When I am 
among strangers and want a friend, I 
hunt up a man with a gun and a couple 
of good dogs and unbosom myself to 
him with the assurance that I have found 
the right man, ready and willing to help 
me in any way he can. 

I have hunted with many companions. 
My first was my old father—as true a 
sportsman and as clever a shot as ever 
lived. It was he who taught me how to 
handle a gun, how to kill game and, best 
of all, how to spare it. Many times have 
we stopped shooting when we could have 
killed many more birds, because we had 
enough for ourselves and our friends 
and to kill, simply for the sake of killing, 
was never a pleasure to him and it has 
never been a pleasure to me. 





He has left me now, but I have his old 
gun and the remembrance of our many 
hunts to keep me company, until I finally 
join him in the borderland beyond. 

And now I have a new companion of 
the hunt, and when I think of the four 
years that I lived with her and never even 
asked her to join me in my pilgrimages 
to the marshes and woods, or to shoot 
with me at the trap, I chide myself with 
my short-sightedness; for a sweeter 
chum and more charming companion 
never drew trigger. But then, I never 
thought that my wife would care to 
shoot. Her time was so taken up by 
her music, her painting and her social 
duties, that I did not suppose the woods 
and lakes and marshes, with their attend- 
ant hardships, would ever appeal very 
strongly to her gentle nature. 

One day, however, I took her with me 
to attend a tournament, and I bless that 
day whenever I think of it. She was 
interested from the start, and when, in 
the first event, I stepped back from the 
score with a straight to my credit, her 
eyes sparkled their appreciation of my 
effort to uphold the traditions of my 
ancestors and the family honor as a 
marksman. 

The next day I bought her a little 
.22-calibre Marlin rifle and started to 





* [We feel sure that the many friends of the amiable victim of this sketch will be interested in this modestly 
brief portrayal of her shooting career from the pen of a clever sportsman-author—her husband, Dr. Davip H. Day 


of Duluth, Minnesota.—Ep.]} 
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teach her to shoot, and it was not long 
until I could teach her no more: She 
could shoot a rifle better than her teacher. 
Then she took up the shot-gun and be- 
gan shooting at the trap, and here she 
made rapid progress also, though she 
was somewhat handicapped by having 
to use my nine-pound gun. I soon, how- 
ever, got a lighter one, and she began 
to master the mysteries of holding high 
or low, and the proper lead to give the 
quartering birds. She was an apt pupil 
and I had very few faults to correct. 
She took a pretty position at the trap 
and was quick in finding her birds, and 
it was not long until she began to creep 
up among the high scores. 

One beautiful summer day, our Gun 
Club chartered a yacht and started down 
the lake, to shoot a friendly match with 
a rival club in a town some twenty-six 
miles distant. When we arrived at the 
grounds we found that they had made 
great preparations to receive us, and 
among the many little surprises they 
had in store for us was cne that caused 





our faces and spirits to drop to zero. 

We have always set our traps to 
throw a low, swift bird, while they 
had fixed their traps to throw regular 
sky-scrapers. The result can readily 
be imagined. Our boys persistently 
shot wader the birds, and by the time 
we got onto the proper holding we 
were away behind. To make matters 
worse, when we came to count noses 
we were one man short, and so, not 
without many misgivings as to how 
she would hold up under pressure, 

Duchess was put in to fill the vacancy. 

Oh, that was a match to make one’s 
eyes ache! Our best shots stepped 
back from the score with from sixteen 
to twenty out of a possible twenty-five 
to their credit and the day seemed lost. 

Duchess took her place at the score 
as cool as a cucumber, broke her first 
bird—a high, swift straightaway; broke 
the next—an acute right-quarterer; 
and kept right merrily at the work until 
she finished with twenty-one to her 
credit and we had won the match by 
three birds!!. And ow our rivals 

did cheer!!! Since that time Duchess 
has shot in several large tournaments 
and has always had a most enjoyable 
time, and the friends we have met have 
been among the pleasant memories of 
our shooting life. 

And then the camp life; the sweet 
existence in the woods and marshes; 
the short October days and the cool, 
crisp nights, when sleep is easy and rest- 
ful to the tired muscles. 

At first Duchess was loth to kill game 
of any kind. Her tender heart rebelled 
at the thought of taking the life of any 
innocent creature; but when she got a 
little used to seeing me drop a duck or 
two from a flock as they came hurtling 
over with whirring wings—and particu- 
larly as I always made it a point to at 
once kill any wounded bird—she soon 
got used tothe idea. It was inexpressibly 
comical at first to see her weep over 
some poor bird she had dropped from a 
flock and, with the tears still running 
down her cheeks, bring down another to 





























keep the first company in her game-bag. 
What fun we have had with the mallards, 
the teal and the blue-bills, and what a 
puzzle the little blue-wings have been to 
her! She says she is afraid she will 
never learn to shoot far enough ahead 
of them and wonders why they are 
always in such a hurry. 

It is a real pleasure to be in the woods 
with Duchess. It is always new to her 
and she is interested in everything. She 
laughs at old dog Roxie, as he lies in the 
bottom of the boat—his teeth chattering 
from excitement and nervousness, as he 
waits for a duck to drop into the water 
so that he can have a race after it through 
mud and reeds. And she laughs at me, 
when, after admonishing her to ‘“‘ watch 
me pick the head gander,” I fail to pick 
anything. And how she dad laugh at 
me when, having sent old dog Roxie 
out to retrieve a bird that had fallen in 
the mud, the dog got his legs tangled in 
the reeds and I had to wade out and 
retrieve both dog and duck myself! 

And then the evenings by the camp 
fire, and the suppers, cooked after the 
darkness is upon us, and the woods 
become silent and still, save for the 
mysterious night sounds that keep the 
novice awake the first few nights won- 
dering what they are, and the rest 
awake answering questions. I would 
rather sit down to a supper in camp 
after a hard day’s work pushing my 
canoe through rice and reeds, than to 
attend the finest banquet ever given to 
the retiring president of a coal com- 
bine: and Duchess says that she 
would too. 

And then when the snow comes, 
and guns are oiled and laid away, we 
live the whole thing over again as we 
sit by the cozy grate fire at home. 
From October to January we live on 
what we have done and from that time 
on until the guns are once more taken 
from their cases, we live in hopes of 
what we will do the coming season. 

And so I say to you husbands, who 
selfishly go off alone with your guns 
and dogs, Give your wives a chance. 
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Of course they may not care for the sport. 
In that case I am sorry for you from the 
bottom of my heart; for you cannot 
imagine what you are missing. As for 
me, I want no better companion, whether 
I am playing a game of billiards, riding 
a wheel or shooting at the traps or in the 
woods, than Duchess. I was a little 
afraid at first as to the reception that 
would be accorded her by the men at 
the traps. But when they saw the busi- 
ness-like way in which she handled her 
gun, their scruples and prejudices van- 
ished and she is now the most welcome 
figure at any shoot she attends. 

This year we are planning to attend 
several large shoots and have several 
good hunts, and if, through the agency 
of too much protection and prosperity, or 
other causes, our plans fall through, we 
will, at least, have the pleasure of antici- 
pating and planning our trips, which, as 
all true sportsmen know, is not the least 
of the enjoyments of the hunter’s life. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
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IN CAMP. 


By ELIZABETH C. COOKE. 


66 OW, this zs living, isn’t it?” said 

my husband; and I smiled a 
ready assent, as I settled myself beside 
him at the door of the tent and looked 
out across the lake through the falling 
rain. The wedding bells had rung their 
silvery chimes for us one perfect June 
evening, and the next day found us at 
the end of our brief wedding journey— 
here on the shore of the loveliest little 
lake in all the North-west, prepared to 
spend our honeymoon in camp. 

It was a delightful place for a vacation. 
The hotels and village were easy of ac- 
cess, yet far enough away that our restful 
solitude was undisturbed. Off to the 
right of our little bay, Lone Tree Point 
stretched its long arm out into the lake; 
and beyond that rose the dome of the 
Demon’s Head, fit guardian of the beau- 
tiful lake below it. There were hills 
behind us, but for quite a distance back 
from the water the shore was level and 
grassy, and all around were great oak 
trees which afforded a dense shade. 
Down among the stones was a splendid 
spring; there was plenty of drift-wood 
for the camp fire; and out in the lake 
were fish just begging to be caught. 
What more could heart desire ? 

The first thing to be done was to set 
up the tent; for it began to look like rain. 
We did this in the regulation way, I 
suppose; but it was my first experience 
of real camping-out, and everything was 
new and interesting tome. While Fred- 
eric unsnarled the tent, I cut pegs, and 
even pounded a few into the ground; but 
that part wasn’t very successful, for the 
ground was hard and the pegs wobbled 
even after I had done my best. The Head 
of the House soon relieved me of that job, 
and by our united efforts the tent went 
up and the pegs went down—and there 
was our: first home! It was not very 
extensive in size, for we meant to live 
outdoors and only wanted the tent for a 


shelter. Our bed filled up one side, and 
this half was our bedroom. The other 
half was kitchen, dining-room or wood- 
shed, according to which spot you looked 
at; and when our clothes were strung up 
on the ridge-pole I admit that there wasn’t 
much room left for us. A box witha 
shelf nailed in made a cupboard to hold 
our few dishes and table supplies; this 
triumph of carpentry would also serve as 
a dining-table, when we couldn't use the 
ground outside, and we needed no chairs. 
—Could we not sit on the bed? When 
all these arrangements were made there 
was just time enough left to gather a little 
heap of dry wood into the “woodshed” 
and then the rain came down; a gentle 
summer shower that washed the dust 
from the leaves and made the earth smell 
sweet. It was genuine luxury to sit 
there under the trees, sheltered from the 
rain but not shut away from it, breathing 
the pure sweet air and feasting our eyes 
on the beauty of the mist-veiled lake! 
But our inner man demanded more 
substantial feasting. I soon had supper 
ready, with the aid of our little oil-stove; 
and only those who enjoy camping can 
realize how good it tasted, with its ac- 
companiments of beauty and fragrance 
and the freedom of outdoor life. And 
almost directly it was bedtime and the 
pattering rain-drops overhead and the 
gentle murmur of the waves against the 
shore soon lulled us into dreamless sleep. 
The next day dawned bright and clear 
and we were up early, hungry as bears. 
Indeed, when were we not? This time 
the camp fire was built; and in due time 
the coffee and bacon were ready, but the 
flapjacks wouldn't flap: I think they were 
too heavy. I struggled with them till 


my eyes got full of smoke, and then I 
surrendered to the Head of the House. 
They yielded at once to his superior skill ; 
and, though they were not very light, 
they vanished with startling rapidity. 
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A HONEYMOON 


During the morning we had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming our first guests, who 
had driven over to see how we were fixed. 
We convinced them of the comfort of 
our surroundings and after we had visited 
awhile we all went out in the boat. Emma 
was given the trolling line to manage and 
requested to catch a fish for dinner, but 
for some time we rowed around without 
any signs from her of compliance with 
our wishes. Suddenly she cried out, 
“Girls, I’ve got a bite!” Immediately my 
brand-new Benedict stopped rowing and 
began to give excited advice: ‘ Now, be 
careful; haul him in steadily, hand over 
hand; that’s right. Don't let him strike 
the boat when you get him up. Say, he 
is a big fellow. Better let ze land himn— 
you might lose him.” Though sure of 
her ability to land her catch, Emma 
obediently surrendered the tugging line, 
and we watched in breathless suspense. 
There was a moment of exciting play, 
a quick slap against the boat, and then— 
“By George! I've ost him!” That was 
the only “big fellow” that we hooked, 
but we secured some smaller ones which 
we landed ourselves without any advice 
from the oarsman; and never were fish 
more crisp and delicious. 

Dinner over, we settled ourselves com- 
fortably in the hammocks or on the grass 
and enjoyed to the full the lovely scene 
before us, while the sun peeped through 
the trees to see what the fun was about. 
‘‘Why, Bess,” said Emma when they 
started home, ‘‘I believe I'd like such a 
honeymoon myself!” 

The next day was Sunday and we 
passed its long golden hours in rest- 
ful quiet, while a Sabbath stillness per- 
vaded our retreat and all the world seemed 
fair. The days that followed passed all 
too quickly, filled with rowing, sailing, 
fishing, tramping, botanizing, reading and 
all the rest of the pleasures that come to 
one in camp. 

One morning we started out early, with 
our copy of “ Hiawatha,” the hammock 
and a lunch stowed away in the boat, 
and rowed off westward; past high rocky 
shores where dainty blue-bells nodded a 
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welcome from every crevice; past the 
Demon's Head, on whose summit the 
Indians had lighted their beacon fires 
on many a night gone by; past shores 
where cultivated fields reached down to 
meet the lake; on till we came to a little 
cove miles away from the camp. Here 
we ate our dinner, then swung the ham- 
mock and read and chatted till the sun 
hung low in the west. Another day we 
got a yacht and with a couple of con- 
genial friends sailed away over the dimp- 
ling waters at our own sweet will. Towards 
evening the wind deserted us, up in Nor- 
wegian Bay, but it troubled us little. We 
let the old boat drift, while we talked with 
the echo on the shore and watched the 
full moon rise; and all about us wasa 
rosy sunset glow that changed land and 
water into fairyland. 

Down at the Inlet the water-lilies grew 
and when we felt energetic enough we 
would row down and feast our eyes on 
their loveliness. We would work our 
way among the stumps and matted 
weeds, stretch our bared arms far down 
through the slime that covered the water, 
in order to get good long stems, and our 
reward would be a boatload of the fra- 
grant, golden-hearted beauties. When 
it was too warm to go anywhere we stayed 
“at home” and read or played games; 
and sometimes we did nothing—just 
revelled in the simple joy of camping! 
One evening we gathered a great pile of 
driftwood and when darkness shut us in 
it made a glorious fire; we sat beside it 
munching maple sugar and salted pop- 
corn, telling yarns and singing till the 
fire burned out and the chill of the night 
drove us to bed. Sometimes a friend 
would come up from the village with his 
little yacht and take us out sailing in the 
moonlight; then there would be more 
yarning and singing and the wee sma’ 
hours would find us still afloat. 

During the most of our stay the 
weather was all that honeymoon weather 
should be. But towards the last the 
Fates that had been so propitious basely 
deserted us, and night after night there 
were terrific thunder storms, when the 
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wind went howling through the woods 
and the waves dashed high upon the 
shore and the glare of the lightning was 
almost incessant. One night a barn across 
the lake was struck by lightning and the 
flames made a glowing blotch on the 
darkness. Our staunch little tent with- 
stood the gales bravely and even the 
pouring rain did not penetrate it; but I 
confess that after we had endured this 
sort of thing for two or three nights I 
would have preferred a “solider” shelter. 
The storms reached their climax on the 
day that we broke camp. The air was 
very sultry all morning and after noon 
the clouds began to roll up in great black 
masses. But the breeze was just right 
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for a sail, and this was our last chance; 
so, when an invitation came to join a 
party on a yacht, we could not resist the 
temptation. The boat flew along at a 
most delightful rate, scattering the spray 
over us and heeling up splendidly. Before 
we were half ready to return, ominous- 
looking clouds warned us of danger, and 
we scurried in, barely in time to seek 
shelter before a storm burst over the lake 
that would have worked havoc with us 
had we still been out. We returned home 
that evening, strengthened in body, and 
with a never-failing store of happy mem- 
ories of our honeymoon in camp. 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 














I. 
River, as you flow along, 
Through the fields of waving grass, 
Take with you this simple song, 
And sing it to the fields you pass. 


Il. 
Sing the song as I to you 

Sing it, lying on your breast, 
Sing it to the ferry crew 

Lying by the shore at rest. 


West Somerville, Mass. 


SONG. 


Ill, 


Mingle with my words the tune 
That the willows love to play; 

Nodding on your shores in June, 
Dreamy in the twilight grey. 


IV. 
Sing the song my heart has wove, 
Idling here upon your breast— 
Simple song of bird and grove, 
River, God and rest. 


Wa LtTeER M. HAZELTINE. 
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F the inhabitants of this busy little 
island had time for anything else 
except Cuban affairs, they would spend 
that time in fishing and turtling. Just 
now, Cuba is the main, absorbing topic, 
and if Uncle Sam would only say the 
word, or say nothing about it at all, Key 
Westers would cross over to the “ Pearl 
of the Antilles” and tack that beautiful 
isle to the starry flag, without any more 
fuss. Havana is a littl more than 
eighty miles distant, and our swift cruis- 
ers, should occasion require, could cover 
the intervening space in a little less than 
four hours. 

One can never know how thoroughly 
a waterman hates a shark until he has 
wandered around among the divers, 
wreckers and spongers of Key West, and 
heard them express an emphatic opinion 
regarding their arch enemy. 

There are several species of these sea 
robbers found on the Florida coast and 
among the Keys, principal of which are 
the common brown shark—sometimes 
called the dusky shark—the hammer- 
head, the shovel-nose, the nurse shark, 
the sand shark, and one or two others. 
They swarm in great numbers among the 
coral reefs, and destroy large quantities 
of game and edible fish. 

When a shark is captured and brought 
alongside a boat, he will generally display 










his ugly nature by first taking a turn and 
then biting a piece out of the planks of 
the boat’s side. A veteran Key Wester, 
who has spent most of his life in wrecking, 
tells of an incident that happened to him- 
selfand companion some time since, when 
the two were out in a calm sea near this 
place, sounding for a Spanish schooner 
that had foundered on the reefs of a coral 
atoll. They were resting, and while gaz- 
ing over the placid water with nothing 
particular as an attraction, they saw a 
pilot fish approaching them followed by 
two immense sharks. 

Almost in a moment the foremost of 
the sharks was seen to lash the water with 
its broad, forked tail, and then, coming 
on with a rush, it struck the boat with 
such force as nearly to capsize it. The 
other shark shot forward in a similar 
manner; but glancing a little to one side, 
caught in its huge mouth the blade of 
one of the weighted oars, and ground off 
a large piece of it as if it had been so 
much cork. 

This it swallowed almost instantane- 
ously, and then, turning once more in 
the water, appeared intent upon renewing 
the attack. The men stood ready to 
receive the second charge. [t was made 
on the instant. The shark, coming on 
with the velocity of an arrow, sprang clear 
above the surface, projecting its hideous 
jaws over the end of the boat which was 
drawn down and swamped. Having no 
load or ballast the light craft did not sink, 
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but as bad as it was the situation was 
made even more terrible by the pair of 
hungry brutes who seemed determined 
to make a meal of the two men. One of 
the wreckers, throwing his arm around 
the mast to steady himself, with the boat’s 
axe in the other hand, struck outward 
and downward with all his force. The 
blow fell fair upon the snout of the shark, 
clearing the flesh to the depth of several 
inches and laying it open to the bone. 
Meanwhile the other man had all he could 
do to stand off the second shark. Striking 
out wildly with a heavy handspike, he 
thrust the end of the implement between 
the jaws of the monster just as it rushed 
at him with its mouth wide open. The 
shark promptly seized the handspike in its 
powerful grip, tore it from the man’s hands, 
and rushing off through the water ground 
the timber into small fragments and 
swallowed them. 

Shark number one was now rolling 
about on the surface a short distance 
away, apparently in great distress; and 
its cannibal brother, passing in that direc- 
tion and scenting the blood, immediately 
pounced upon the wounded thing, and 
would have made short work of the job 
if he could; but the latter was not a dead 
shark by any means. They fought all 
over the waves, gradually receding from 
the boat, until at last there was a great 
splashing and a tremendous upheaval of 
water, and then both combatants disap- 
peared from sight. The two men were 
rescued a short time later by one of the 
many small sailboats that are continually 
darting in and out of the Keys. 

On another occasion a diver (who had 
gone down to locate a wreck near Pelican 
Shoal) was nearly startled out of his seven 
senses by a sight that would paralyze 
most mortals placed in a similar situation. 
He was feeling about the wreck, and had 
been examining the pilot-house (which 
had become detached and was solidly 
imbedded in the sand and mud of the bot- 
tom), when he chanced to look up and 
caught sight of a huge shovel-nose shark 
that was intently watching him. Fortun- 
ately, he knew the habits of these sea 
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creatures and felt certain that should he 
signal for a pull-up or attempt the 
ascent, he was a gone diver. Men think 
quick in an emergency. He stood per- 
fectly motionless—observing closely the 
lazy swing of the big fellow’s tail, and 
then, with a slow, sideways movement, he 
passed behind the pilot-house. The shark 
eved him narrowly and changed its posi- 
tion by a slight swish of the tail, so that 
the diver was always kept in view. Then 
the latter’s quick wit came to his rescue. 
He was standing in thick mud which had 
collected about the wreck, and, suddenly 
kicking this into a cloud so that the water 
was nearly black, he quickly sprang to 
the other side signalled madly for a pull- 
up, and was hauled into the boat more 
dead than alive. 

Instantly the big shovel nose came dart- 
ing to the surface, but immediately dived 
again and disappeared from view. It 
would seem as if the brute had made a 
dash for the spot as soon as the water 
was fouled, and, momentarily losing sight 
of its prey, upon discovering the trick it 
had followed hot in the wake of the diver, 
only to be a second too late. 

Around the island of Key West there 
hover at all seasons of the year vast 
schools of fish, and their greatest enemy 
is the common sand shark. These vora- 
cious foragers often run in packs like 
wolves, and particularly are they on the 
alert when fishing boats are about. The 
keen-eyed rascals watch for a strike or a 
catch, and when the angler is playing the 
game or about to land or gaff it, this 
unconscionable robber promptly seizes 
the prize and carries it off. One who 
has never fished in deep water and especi- 
ally in the tropics, cannot conceive how 
fearfully the sea is infested with this class 
of gluttons, nor of the voracious daring 
at all times exhibited by them to secure 
something eatable. In the stomach of 


a large hammer-head (captured on the 
opposite side of this island a few weeks 
ago) was found the half of an alligator 
that must have measured fully ten feet in 
length when living. The razor-like jaws 
had cut the saurian neatly in two—the 
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THE SHARKS 


*gator’s heavy scale armor offering not 
the slightest obstacle to ‘‘a clean shave.” 
In the stomach of a smaller specimen 
captured about the same time, were two 
dozen king crabs and a medium-sized 
loggerhead turtle. 

When fishing from a dock or from a 
boat, the angler, catching a strike, cannot 
always tell what sort of a creature is at 
the other end of the line until he hauls 
in. The chances are, however, nine out 
of ten times that it is a shark, stingray or 
perhaps a saw-fish. All three of these 
scavengers will bite at anything from a 
rat-tail file to a soft-shell crab. If the 
angler is modest in his pretensions and is 
simply trying for whiting, weakfish, trout 
or sheepshead, he will find on his hook, 
more shovel-nose sharks from two to 
three feet in length than all the balance 
of his catch combined. When a fine 
play brings the booty alongside and it 
prooves to be a young shovel nose, just 
hear the man behind the rod swear! 
Then he adopts the heretical though 
popular maxim of returning evil for 
evil, and, disengaging the unfortunate 
captive from the hook, presses its youth- 
ful shovel nose against the boat until it 
assumes an upward angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and then tosses the crippled 
thing back into the water. In this han- 
dicapped condition the shark cannot dive, 
and sooner or later is set upon by some 
one of its cannibalistic companions and 
devoured. 

If fishing for larger game, such as 
tarpon, sea bass, jewfish or drum, the con- 
ditions are similar to the case just cited. 
Some foraging shark of larger size will 


either steal the bait or carry off your fish” 


when hooked. Senator Quay of Pennsy]l- 
vania (who annually comes to Florida on 
piscatorial pilgrimages) has had frequent 
experiences of this kind, and has lost 
many a fine tarpon at the last moment 
through the agency of some hungry 
shark in search of a dinner. During his 
last visit to Jupiter Inlet, the Senator one 
morning hooked two beautiful specimens 
of the “ silver king” —both of which were 
stolen by a monster shark before they 
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were landed. The first fish was captured 
by this marine footpad before either fish 
had risen to the surface; the second was 
a beauty of about 150 pounds in weight, 
and was so nearly landed that Senator 
Quay had his gaff in him and was just 
lifting the fish into the boat, when the 
shark took him and carried him off, line, 
gaff and all—nearly upsetting the boat in 
the operation. 

The writer while trying for sea bass 
last season near the mouth of Mosquito 
Inlet, on the east coast of Florida, re- 
ceived what was at first supposed to be a 
strike from a heavy sea bass. A few 
minute’s playing demonstrated the fact 
that it was a shark, and the fellow per- 
sisted in pulling like an ox, at the same 
time shaping his course for the open sea. 
The tackle employed was a light 18 
thread line, a brake reel and an eight 
ounce steel rod. In forty minutes after 
careful manipulation the fish was brought 
to gaff, and must have weighed fully a 
half a hundred-weight if not more. 

As a rule, sharks are sluggish fighters, 
and one who has had any experience 
with them at all can readily tell the differ- 
ence between their passive tactics, and 
the lively antics of a true game fish. 

It seems to be a mooted question 
whether a shark will really attack a human 
being in the water; and while many 
strenuously declare that a man is just as 
safe among a nest of sharks as he is in 
his own bed, none of these skeptics seem 
at all willing to demonstrate their claims 
by actual test. B.C. Pacetti, the veteran 
fisherman who has caught sharks all his 
life, says that he was never attacked but 
once, and believes ¢iat once to have been 
a serious mistake on the part of the 
shark. He was casting in the surf at 
night for mullet when a shark seized him 
by the leg, but his heavy canvas trousers 
prevented even a scratch, and the creature 
immediately shied off and went to sea. 
Pacetti thinks the brute would have acted 
the same part had a cast iron stove been 
the objective instead of himself, and that 
it hardly knew what it was that it attacked. 

The writer was an eye witness to the 
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following occurrence: When at St. Au- 
gustine, last year,a young man named 
Enslow and myself sailed over to North 
Beach for a plunge in the surf, and while 
enjoying the rollers, and cavorting about, 
we observed a pretty good-sized sand- 
shark, only a short distance away that had 
become partially stranded in shallow 
water and was making vigorous efforts 
to get back into the deeper part of its 
element. Here was fun, and we lost no 
time in making the most of it. No weapon 
of any kind was available, not even a rope: 
so we each grasped two heavy planks 
that were lying on the beach, and the way 
we lambasted that fellow’s greasy hide 
he must remember to this day. By roll- 
ing about in the wash and flapping his 
heavy tail, he finally slid off into deep 
water, and the last seen of him he was 
making lightning speed in the direction 
of the Equator, where perhaps he hopes 
strange two-legged creatures and heavy- 
planks are unknown. That afternoon, 
and near the same spot, a large school of 
silver mullet came crowding inshore— 
probably chased by a school of porpoises 
or a drove of sharks, whichis a common 
occurrence anywhere along the .Florida 
coast. Here was a chance, and as we 
had only one cast-net along, young Ens- 
low waded waist-deep into the water and 
began throwing about, and soon we had 
nearly a barrelful of these fine flavored fish. 

While busily engaged in casting to right 
and left, an enormous blue shark rounded 
him up and managed to get between him 
and the shore. Then the vicious creature 
made a dart for Enslow, and no doubt 
would have gobbied him up had not the 
active young man beaten his antagonist 
off with the leaden weights of the cast- 
net. Four times the shark rushed at him, 
but each time was defeated and driven 
off. Finally the young man reached land, 
and then the blue monster left for deep 
water and was seen no more. 

The theory that sharks turn over and 
attack in the usually described and 
accepted reversed position, I do not think 
to be founded on fact. In all my personal 
experience in such matters—and I have 
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caught many young and old members of 
the species with rod and reel and hand- 
line—I never once observed one to turn 
over when taking the bait or striking at 
an object. In every instance they grabbed 
it as other fishes do, in a straightforward 
rush or plunge—their movements being 
plainly discernible to the unaided eye as 
they swam and darted about in the clear 
and transparent waters of the Peninsular 
State. Certainly in the case of the attack 
on young Enslow, there was nothing but 
forward tactics employed, and not in any 
one of the four rushes was there the least 
attempt at revolving or turning upside 
down. 

Over on the other side of this attractive 
island there is a garrison of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, and when drills, parades and 
other military duties do not interfere, the 
men pass their idle moments by baiting 
for sharks. Sometimes, however, the 
applicants for a square meal are of such 
unusual size and weight that it takes 
more than hand power to haul them 
ashore, especially if only one or two men 
happen to be present; so the ingenious 
contrivance of a windlass is resorted to, 
and by means of this assistance the larg- 
est monster of the kind can easily be 
handled by a single person. The wind- 
lass is set up on the beach, and near a 
point where at all times sharks are plenti- 
ful. The method adopted is to equip the 
windlass with an inch manilla rope of 
sufficient length to allow plenty of sea 
room, and at the end attach a grapnel 
hook with at least three or four feet of 
stout chain to offset the power of the 
shark’s jaws. The shore end of the rope 
is attached to the windlass and the bal- 
ance coiled on the ground, except so 
much as may be carried out far enough 
to reach favorable fishing. The best bait 
is a stingray, or a piece of fat pork or, 
better still, a half-dozen good-sized mul- 
let. The whole apparatus is then left to 
take care of itself and the soldiers go 
about their business or amuse themselves 
elsewhere. Should any one passing 
notice the line to be taut or. strained, he 
calls to others to assist him or goes him- 
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self and winds up the windlass, and the 
unwilling captive is shortly hauled high 
and dry on the sand, where he is dis- 
patched. The carcasses make excellent 
compost, and are utilized for fertilizing 
the sandy soil of the island. 

No one considers a shark to be any- 
thing but an enemy to everything that 
walks, flies or swims; and as they are 
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such everlasting progenitors of their 
species, populating the oceans with a 
scourge that is antagonistic to every living 
creature with which they come in con- 
tact, it is no wonder they are so relent- 
lessly pursued and destroyed, for their 
use in Nature, if they have any use at 
all, has not yet been discovered. 
Key West, Florida. 








A BIT OF UNEVA LAKE. 
COLORADO GLEANINGS. 





Ducks are shot in Colorado from September 1 
to May 1. They are now flying over the State 
in endless numbers, but as yet the lakes are frozen 
and they are hard to approach or locate on the 
Platte. In April they may be shot anywhere 
along the Gulf Road and in the San José Valley 
in the southern part of the State. The central 
part of Colorado, between the Arkansaw and 
Platte rivers, is too destitute of water to offer the 
sportsman much inducement. Very few ducks 
are shot out of season and great numbers nest in 


the State. 


* 
¥ * 


The South Park line between Denver and Gun- 
nison is operated by the Gulf system. Receiver 
Trumbull found the central portion of the line 
abandoned, and it was only after much delay and 
expense that it was re-opened. Upon this road 
is the highest pass in the United States, and from 
the time the Platte Cafion is reached until the 


train descends into the Valley of the Tomichi, the 
mountain scenery is unsurpassed. 


* 
* * 


Uneva Lake is one of the gems of Rocky Mount- 
tain scenery. It lies at about 9,000 feet elevation. 
Here the wild-fowl rest at night and the trout 
grow brilliant in the light of the cloudless days. 
There is more peace to the acre in these upland 
vales than in the lovely islands of the South 
Pacific. But woe to him who ‘‘in the love of 
Nature holds’’ no blest ‘‘communion with her 
varied forms.’? Not even the echoes.of his feeble 
voice will bring him comfort. But few there are 
who cannot watch the changing lights along the 
soaring peaks without the still, intrusive, blest 
companionship of Peace. The eagle will float a 
mile above, the grouse call plaintively from the 
aspens, the faint black line of the water-rat grow 
dimmer far away; but she, the Beautiful, will 
whisper wordsof lasting comfort to the weary heart. 

Denver, Colorado. C.. 4 a 








MY FIRST DEER. 


BEING A SPORTSMAN’S REVERIE. 


By FRANK H. MAYER. 


EAR Mr.EDITOR: Your new de- 
parture in the January issue, “Our 
Young Sportsmen,” fills me with a remi- 
niscent gladness. Being a young sports- 
man myself, I hasten to improve the 
opportunity proffered me by your indulg- 
ence and, with your readers’ gracious 
permission, tell the story of how I killed 
my first deer. Wait a minute, please, 
until I get this old goose-quill trimmed 
(by the way, I killed the original owner 
of it to-day) and my spectacles wiped and 
my pipe lit “What! do-I wear 
specks and smoke a pipe?” Why, yes. 
I’ve smoked ever since 65 and my eyes 
failed me long before my hair turned 
grey. But 1 am a young sportsman for 
all that—been one every year since I can 
remember; and I'll be even younger next 
spring— We grow old slowly, we breth- 
ren of the true hunter guild, and then 
only in body—never in heart.. And then 
the question of age is only relative at 
best. The tree may be withered and 
gnarled and time-worn but each new leaf 
put forth in the spring is none the older 
for that and the sap in a sugar maple is 
sweetest under the thickest and most 
rugged bark. 

Old? why I am younger to-night in 
the green freshness of my remembrance 
than I was that momentous morning when 
I bought my first gun from old Anthony 
Kappler. Anthony was my first hero. 
An honorably discharged veteran of the 
Mexican War, he had stumped his way 
from the bloody field of Resaca de la 
Palma to the quiet seclusion of a cobbler’s 
bench in the drowsy little Pennsylvania 
town where my folks resided. How often 
has my heart thrilled at his valorous and 
patriotic assertion that he ‘ would gladly 
give his other leg for one more shot with 
his old musket at that arch fiend Santa 
Anna,” whom I conceived, from his im- 
passioned description, to be a veritable 





son of Belial in truth and directly respon- 
sible for the loss of Anthony’s good right 
leg—if indeed he did not actually cut it 
off himself with his own cruel sword! 
Many were the beatific hours I spent in 
the dark and grimy little shop listening 
to his entrancing tales of bloody rapine 
and unlimited carnage. Can any one of 
the wise old fellows explain the occult 
attraction, the hideous fascination, that is 
contained for the average human suckling 
in the sight of dripping gore? I fairly 
wallowed in it those delightful days and 
my sweetest introspections were those in 
which I foresaw myself standing over the 
ensanguined corpse of Santa Anna, venge- 
fully prodding him with the ugly bayonet 
on Kappler’s old musket and taunting him 
with the recrimination “ You will cut off 
Anthony’s leg, will you!” Dear me, 
what a bloodthirsty desperado I was in 
those days! 

And the old gun! How I gloated over 
its lethal magnificence of burnished barrel 
and varnished stock, its amplitude of bore 
and colossal hammer, its broad leathern 
strap and shining brass swivels, its sturdy 
malevolence of huge antique bayonet and 
comical sights! The cup of my happi- 
ness was almost full when he told me 
that he “guessed it would kill about a 
mile off” and indulgently balanced it on 
his good knee while I sighted it at an old 
boot Jeg in the corner, inwardly apostro- 
phizing it as “Santa Anna” and snapped 
a cap—one of the loud cracking, hat- 
shaped old kind built for business. It 
overflowed when, one day, after much 
mental trepidation, I bold!y hazarded the 
enquiry as to whether he could ever be 
induced to part with such a hallowed 
treasure and he answered that he would 
— if he got his price. “How much?” I 


ventured, despondent with the recollec- 
tion of his tales of treasure loot in the 
country of “silver candlesticks and little 
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gold gods,” and my heart came into my 
mouth when, after an hour of insistent 
tentation on my part and much chin rub- 
bing and pate scratching on his, he de- 
cided that “four dollars was his lowest 
figure, spot cash!” And I had over $3.50 
in my little china bank at home !! 

I will not inflict upon my indulgent 
readers the horrors of self-renunciation I 
underwent that summer in the matter of 
taffy and sour-balls and bullseyes and 
other boyish delectables dear to the 
juvenile soul. Suffice it to say that, one 
auspicious morning in October, I walked 
proudly into the little cobbler shop, laid 
the money on his bad knee—taking him 
on his weak side, you see—and with an 
agony of anxiety claimed the gun. Iam 
glad to think, even now, that he hesitated. 
(Had it been my son instead of myself I 
would be even gladder for his refusal.) 
I noticed his reluctance and in an agony 
of desperation I played my trump card: 

“You said four dollars and here’s your 
money. A soldier never breaks his word 
—you’ve told me so more’n a hundred 
times. Comenow—BSe a manora mouse !” 

What am I laughing at, wife? Only 
because I’m tickled yet at my childish 
audacity. [I was eight years old the 
May previous.] I had heard my uncle 
Louis use that expression once and I had 
carefully saved it up for this especial 
occasion. The veteran of Resaca de la 
Palma was outflanked and capitulated at 
once. That night found the gun, bayonet, 
half-filled cartridge and cap box, belt and 
all, carefully concealed in the most inac- 
cessible cranny of our dark attic. 

Pass we over my dreams of sanguinary 
conflicts and desperate battles with be- 
whiskered pirates and Indian ogres, my 
stolen incursions into the prescribed attic 
in company with my bosom crony, Al 
Wentzel, on which occasions we annihi- 
lated in fancy and anticipation all the 
pirates and Indians and forest monsters 
in existence, not forgetting an occasional 
shot at Santa Anna—he of the leg-lopping 
sword of my abhorrence. Many were 
the deep-laid plots for a campaign of uni- 
versal annihilation that we brewed in the 
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ferment of our cruelty. Our fever was 
ever at blood heat! 

It is needless to say my forbears were of 
of the sportsman strain. Night after night 
did my father and his affiliés—a superan- 
nuated old English Major with a high 
choler, no liver to speak of and a beauti- 
ful arsenal of fire-arms and appreciation 
of Cognac; an expatriated old Irish fox- 
hunter and (noblest Roman of them all) 
my uncle Louis, than whom a better fish- 
erman never cast a fly or better shot never 
pressed a trigger, night after night in the 
interruptions of their inevitable rubber 
of whist did these old sportsmen flood 
my tender soul with their stirring reminis- 
cences of adventure by flood and field. I 
drank it all in like a Veronese drinks red 
wine—I lived upon it! 

Often the conversation turned upon the 
discussion of local fields and I knew by 
heart the most favored run-ways and 
stands for miles around. One place in 
particular had a peculiar attraction for 
me. It was “the old Indian Trail” in 
Brush Valley, a much favored location 
for deer, some ten miles north of the town 
in which we lived. One November night 
my heart jumped to hear them arrange 
a deer drive in Brush Valley for the next 
day. When all preliminaries were ar- 
ranged I went to bed firmly resolved to 
be one of the party that drove the deer 
in Brush Valley in the morn! 

It had been settled that Uncle Louis 
was to drive over to Kline’s Tavern (the 
only house then in the valley—a sort of 
relay inn for the itinerant cattle-drovers 
of that day) in the cutter, taking our 
hounds Bugle and Echo along, and Father 
would follow later, on horseback, having 
some business matter to attend to. We 
breakfasted early in consequence and in the 
ensuing bustle of preparations I managed 
to get the old gun out without being ob- 
served and struck out manfully up Brush 
Valley road. Uncle Louis was a proverbi- 
ally late riser and when he overtook me 
I wasa good three miles from home, utterly 
fagged out with the unusual exertion, as 
the gun weighed nearly ten pounds and 
the snow was six inches deep. 
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I recall even now, after all those years, 
the look of undisguised astonishment on 
his face as he reined up the horses and 
stared at me, and the grin of delighted 
humor that succeeded it when I non- 
chalantly leaned on my gigantic gun and 
greeted him with a feeble atttempt at 
sang froid and self-assurance. “Hello! 
Uncle Louis!” 

“Hello! hunter,” said he struggling 
with his mirth, “where you bound to?” 

“Brush Valley—with you!” said I with 
cheerful alacrity, climbing into the sleigh. 
A child is a good judge of human nature 
and when Uncle Louis smiled it was as 


cream on the milk of human kindness. - 


Dear old Uncle Louis! He never once 
offered to turn back. 

As we sped along I unfolded my am- 
bitious intent. I was going to take my 
stand on the old Indian trail and killa 
deer. He seemed to be awfully nervous 
that morning for his mustache kept twitch- 
ing and he sort of shivered all over ! 

When we got to Kline’s old John was 
outside chopping wood, He took me 
into the kitchen and gave me a nice cup 
of hot milk and six doughnuts and then 
he and Uncle Louis went outside and I 
guess Uncle Louis must have told him 
that funny story about the man who sat 
on a limb and sawed it off between him 
and the tree, for when they came in they 
were both laughing and John said some- 
thing about ‘‘a chip from the old block.” 
Then he gave mea piece of maple sugar 
and three apples and laughed again. He 
asked me if my gun was loaded and I 
said: ‘‘No. It wasn’t safe to have a 
loaded gun standing around.” I'd heard 
Father say that once and I knew he was 
right. Father always was right! John 
said, ‘‘That’s so!” and his hired man 
said, “ Well, I’ll be darned!” Then they 
all laughed some more. 

After a while father came and Uncle 
Louis went out and said something to 
him. I was almost afraid to look up 
when he came in but John said some- 
thing to him and I heard him laugh, too. 
Then I felt safe; for Pop never laughed 
when he was mad. He came up, gentle 
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like, and laid his hand on my _ head. 
“Well, my son. So you decided to have 
a hunt with us,eh? Where did you get 
that gun?” I told him, and for a minute 
I was afraid of him. His lips tightened 
just like they did the day our dog was 
poisoned and he shut his hand so hard 
on my arm that it hurt me. Then he 
walked out of the room and I heard both 
Uncle Louis and old John talking nice 
to him and at last I heard Father say: 
“Well, let it be so. But I’ll kick the other 
leg off that old idiot when I get home!” 

Then he came in and looked at the 
gun and laughed. Coming over to where 
I sat he said: “I will fix your gun all 
right, son, and you and Seth [old John’s 
half-witted son, a lad of twenty] can go 
up and sit on the Indian trail. Don’t 
kill a// the deer and if it gets too cold up 
there come back to the tavern.” When 
he came in again the gun had a cap on 
the tube and he said, “It is ready now 
for any deer you may see! You won't 
need these things”—picking up the belt, 
cartridge and cap-box, together with the 
bayonet which I had carefully brought 
along in case of some unknown emergency 
—and throwing them behind the tavern 
bar. Then, calling in Seth, he directed 
him to take me up on the trail and gave 
him some other instructions which I 
could not hear, also a silver half-dollar. 

I rather laconically refused Seth’s offer 
to carry the gunand trudged along behind 
him, carrying my treasured acquisition 
on my shoulder. Father went to take his 
stand on an old log-road and Uncle Louis 
and old John were to work the dogs in 
the valley. We were hardly out of sight 
of the house before Seth wanted to know, 
“how many fingers load” I had in my 
gun. Sinking the ramrod to see, he said 
a cuss word and exclaimed “Why, they 
ain’t nary dummed load in her! Guess 
your pop muster forgot to put it in. You 
just wait and I’ll sneak back an’ git some 
powder ’n ball out the box.” He soon 
returned with one of the paper cases 
which he solidly rammed down for me 
and in another half hour I was seated in the 
lee of a huge fallen trunk that lay athwart 


























the old Indian trail. I regret to say that, 
owing to a slight difference of opinion 
that arose between Seth and myself as to 
the proper place of concealment, I was 
alone in my lair. Idiot like, he had'taken 
umbrage because I chose a tree directly 
on the trail, while he insisted I should 
take another some distance away and had 
left me in a huff. 

What did Seth know about deer hunting, 
anyway ? HadI not heard my father and 
Uncle Louis say a hundred times that a 
deer could see nothing directly in front 
of him! And yet I hardly knew whether 
I was glad or sorry because he left me. 
He was bigger than I and might take it 
in his head to take the gun from me by 
force and shoot the deer himself. But 
how lonely and cold I was! 

Remembering what I had overheard 
many times I cocked the old gun with a 
herculanean effort and thrust the barrel 
across the log top. It was almost per- 
fectly concealed and I was wholly so by 
the half foot of snow that lay upon it. 
For what seemed an interminable age I 
lay there with beating heart, aflush with 
anticipation. Then I grew cold and 
numb and had just about got to the point 
of wishing that Seth had stayed when, far 
down inthe valley,I heard the“ tongueing” 
of a dog. In an instant I was in a fever 
of excitement, for the bell was that of old 
Bugle, our strike dog, and now he is 
joined by Echo, the infallible—and the 
deer is afoot! For five minutes the rich 
music comes borne up to me from the 
valley—and then there is a shot. An- 
other—and then the dogs break into a 
musical chorus and I am crazed with 
excitement as I hear the whip-like report 
of a rifle—my father’s this time, I know 
its peculiar “ crack” —and still the clamor 
of the hounds! Heart sick with selfish 
apprehension, I strain my ears for the 
horn blast that tells of the death of the 
deer but it does not come. Can it be 
they both missed! Child as I am, the 
ethics of the chase have been instilled 
into me by constant repetition in my 
eager hearing and I know I havea chance. 
Shades of Diana, what if I should get a 
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shot! I pause now, gentle readers, to 
wonder at my assurance of the result 
should that opportunity offer. Had I 
not in my hands the redoubtable weapon 
which had annihilated whole legions of 
“Greasers”’ at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma? All I had to do was to get 
that deer “in line,” pull the trigger and 
that deer’s goose was cooked! Why 
shouldn’t I be confident ! 

And now a break in the chorus—a lost 
chord or two—and then a redoubled up- 
roar. Now the music is nearer and no! 
—yes!—no!—Yes!! They are coming 
this way. Is this strange tremor in my 
nerves and this blurr in my eyes the fatal 
“buck fever” I have heard so often about ? 
What if I should miss, after all! I dash 
the tear agony from my eyes just in time 
to see a blue-grey object bounding di- 
rectly towards me up the snowy trail. 
The dogs are hot on the scent now and 
as their clamor is intensified in their ap- 
proach he rises as though hurled form a 
catapult; clears the intervening distance 
in a dozen bounds; and then stops, 
scarcely twenty feet away, and turns half 
about for another look at his relentless 
pursuers. A boy’s face, white as the sur- 
rounding snow, is pressed tightly against 
the clumsy stock of the ancient fire-lock, 
the grey eyes glint like sparks in his 
excitement and a nervous finger is coiled 
around the huge trigger; the muzzle 
wavers unsteadily for a moment and then, 
just as the lordly buck’s side gleams sil- 
ver blue above the bead, there is a con- 
vulsive tug, a concussion like that of an 
exploding powder magazine, and a small 
boy with bloody nose and skinned fingers 
is vainly endeavoring to see through his 
fast swelling eye what frantic thing it 
was that just now raced madly past him, 
knocking the snow off the sapling tops in 
its frenzy of pain and terror. Blinded 
and dazed as he is he totters unsteadily 
in its bloody wake and then——“ Hurrah! 
Hurrah !!. Hur ” What is the mat- 
ter, wife? (What am I yelling about ?) 

Why, I've just killed my first deer ! 
Cortez, Colorado. 








EXERCISE FOR WOMEN: 


WITH REMARKS ON COSTUME. 


““Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities.”"—Julius Cesar. 


By GEORGE THOMAS PALMER. 


f)~TAKE upa 
" subject so often 
discussed by the 
newspaper 
penny-a-liner, 
whose ignor- 
ance and grand 
air of superior 
knowledge go 
hand in hand to 
make his pro- 
ductions absurd 
to the well-in- 

a formed reader, 
one must face a powerful array of preju- 
dice born of the immense amount of 
worthless literature which the widespread 
interest in this subject has brought forth. 
To-day we find in the columns of the 
daily journal (in an article capped with 
glowing headlines) accounts of horrible 
results of comparatively harmless exer- 
cise—the exercise being the one most in 
vogue at the time of writing; and to- 
morrow the same journal comes forth 
branding as folly the conservatism of the 
rational medical man. As a result, the 
independent reader does as the man who 
dug the well—namely: reads the advice 
of all and then does as he pleases—a 
course, under the circumstances, com- 
mendable. But did he know the utter 
unreliability of many of these articles he 
would condemn himself for so much as 
reading them. 

It is hardly the field for the average 
newspaper writer (who does not know a 
liver from a peanut or a nerve cell from 
a winter pippin) to write exhaustive arti- 
cles on the ‘‘ Nervous Phenomena of the 
Bicycle Face” (an invention, by the way, 
of this same literary Jack-of-all-trades) 
or other such technical essays. The ab- 





surdity of many of these articles can be 
shown by glancing over the Sunday 
papers and seeing some ignorant writer 
group micrococci and bacteria under the 
general head of dacil/i; when bacteria is 
the general class and bacilli differ from 
micrococci as a stove-pipe does from a 
foot-ball! This is merely an example of 
hundreds of errors attributable only to 
ignorance of the subject. Certainly no 
more rational therapeutics has ever been 
given to the general reader, however, 
than by Henry Ward Beecher when he 
said: ‘‘ There are many ills which cannot 
be remedied by the Prayer Book or the 
Bible, but which are cured by a good 
perspiration and a breath of fresh air.” 
And upon this will J found my opinions 
as to proper exercise and the kind of 
exercise. 

Exercise cannot be prescribed gener- 
ally or at random; as it must be governed 
by the individual, according to his 
strength and endurance, his habits and 
the nature of his surroundings. Certain 
general laws can be laid down, however, 
which have sufficient flexibility to admit of 
their application to all classes: The ex- 
ercise must be pleasant and varied, not 
irksome; the amount should be governed 
by the strength, and so-called “tests of 
endurance” should never be considered 
with a view to benefit; never exercise to 
a condition of weariness; choose an ex- 
ercise which has its effect on the greatest 
number of parts of the body and govern 
all with an eye to the protection of those 
parts normally delicate and weak. 

In selecting modes of exercise for 
women, we are inclined to advise those 
forms of milder gymnastics which require 
no great muscular exertion for the gym- 
nasium—such as the swinging of light 
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Indian-clubs, or the exercises laid down 
in many excellent “systems” and, with 
this, walking in the open air is unques- 
tionably beneficial. Bicycle riding (which 
has now reached the climax of popularity) 
has many advocates who without excep- 
tion append these conditions: ‘That 
there be no fast riding and no riding up 
hills and that the saddle be of proper 
shape.” The last is the most important 
consideration and, quoting from one of 
America’s greatest surgeons, “I doubt if 
this has yet been produced.” 

Tennis, rowing and equestrianism are 
all valuable if not carried to excess; but 
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are usually spasmodic and void of the 
valuable regularity which can be claimed 
by gymnasium work; but they do have 
the excellent feature of fresh air. In 
dealing with women discretion must be 
used as to the amount of exercise, and 
Nature is the only accurate judge of 
when “there has been enough.” 

Costume is also a great consideration 
and, while we cannot expect to overturn 
the Rule of Fashion, we can reasonably 
ask that the wasp waist and the pointed 
shoe be discarded for the hour of exer- 
cise. We can also insist upon sufficiently 
warm clothing in the open air, though 
this is harder to get than one would 
imagine, owing to the present freak of 
fashion which ordains a cape of a half- 
yard of ribbon and a few flounces of lace 
for protection against the cold! [The 
sketch appended was taken from life at 
a Thanksgiving foot-ball game. | 

I have made some recent investigation 
of the female attire with surprising and 
pointed results. I find that the garments 
above the waist, with the tapes which 
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tie them, if 
placed end 
to end would 
measure 
thirty-four 
feet—a suffi- - 
cient cover- aan 
ing for this A 
portion of j 
the body be- 
yond doubt. 
Almost 
every article 
of clothing is suspended from the waist— 
interfering to a marked degree with the 
movement at the hips; whereas the cos- 
tume of a man is suspended in almost 
every instance from the shoulders (where 
the weight is most easily borne). A recent 
line of garments, introduced by local 
firms, attempts to do away with this by 
making the upper and lower sections of 
one piece (see Figure 11); but this has 
not been received with favor as it must 
be adopted at the expense of the “dreams” 
of Worth and Redfern! At any rate, 
for exercise, the garments should be 
loose, without corsets or stays, allowing 
the greatest movement with the least 
effort. The shoes 
should be light and 
amply large and here 
is one move which 
civilization is making 
towards reform. The 
nearer the inner line 
of the shoe approach- 
es a straight line the 
more natural and & 
less injurious the | 
shoe becomes and 
the latter day 
‘“‘round-toed” shoe 
fills this indication. 
(See Figure 111). 
The garments should 
hang as much as pos- | 
sible from the shoul- 
der and such articles 
as shown in Fig. 11 
should be adopted 
when exercising. 
Chicago, Ills. 


A Freak of Fashion. 





Figure 11. 





A SWAMPLAND SATRAP. 


A Chronicle of the War and Reconstruction’ Eras. 


By Ss. D. BARNES.* 


CHAPTER X. 


The Satrap Assumes Supreme Power. 


WAS tryiug my best to march up 
to the house in a natural way, as 
though there was nothing on earth the 
matter. But there was something in 
Burris’ manner (or in that of Dexter, 
marching watchfully behind with ready 
rifle) that attracted Miss Josie’s eye and 
aroused her suspicions. I saw her speak 
to Frank Wells, who was lounging at her 
side according to habit; and then both 
came down the walk to meet us, followed 
by the boy. I motioned Lee to my elbow 
and hurried him off towards the quarters 
with a message; then turned to the others 
in time to hear my former employer pro- 
testing against the treatment he had been 
subjected to. 

“ Marched before ther muzzle of a gun, 
like a mad dog!” he snorted. “Threat- 
ened by a crazy ole fool that orter been 
hung years ago—an’ by a fool boy that 
I’ve been a reg’lar daddy tew fer years!” 

“An’ still tried ter shute not ten min- 
nits ago,” replied Dexter. ‘‘That’s a 
sure-enuff gen’leman fer ye, Josie, gal. 
A nice man, ke is—talkin’ ’bout givin’ 
up ther Cap’n ter ther Yanks, an’ then 
tryin’ ter kill Breck fer wantin’ ter upset 
his plans. Oh, you blamed ole scoundrel, 
you! J’/ Varn ye how ter plot agin yer 
own color !” 

“T reckon Breck an’ you are tarred 
with the same bresh,” continued Burris 
(with an affectation of virtuous scorn). 
“Yer mighty peart tew put a feller in 
ther wrong; but I aim ter state ther case 
fairly an’ let Miss Bates decide. Hyar’s 
this young bushwhacker, Breck. He’s 
jes’ one of my hirelin’s, as ev’rybody 
knows. But he allows he’s bossin’ ther 
hull bizness an’ has come ter be away 


yonder ther biggest man on ther planta- 
tion. Well, he turns traitor ter his mas- 
ter an’ gits discharged. That’s jes’ what 
he mought have expected; but when I 
says ‘Go!’ he says ‘Stay !’—an’ then he 
reaches fer his gun an’ I hustles a little 
an’ gits ther drap.” 

“ An’ then I takes ther drap on Burris,” 
added the old man. “I takes it an’ I 
holds it. I tell ye, Miss Jo., this slick- 
talkin’ galoot is ther biggest liar in Ar- 
ansaw, I heer’d him order Breck ter 
leave ther plantation an’ pull stakes fer 
Memphis. Aint that right, Breck ?”’ 

I nodded, and continued to nod every 
time Dexter would utter a sentence and 
appeal to me for corroboration. 

“An’ you tole him ter go ter thunder ? 
—An’ allowed you'd blow on some of 
his blame meanness >—An’ he threatened 
to give upthe Cap'n ter be shot fer breakin’ 
his word ter ther Yanks ?—An’ he'll sure 
dew it, ef we let him go cl’ar light ?” 

“Jes’ a bluff,” said Burris—his face 
paling. “What! me lift a hand ter harm 
Judge Spottswood’s son-in-law? Be 
reasonable about it, fellers. D’ye reckon 
I’m a straight-out dog ?” 

None of us replied except Dexter. He 
merely glanced at the questioner from 
under his heavy brows, and uttered the 
simple words: ‘“ You Bet /” 

Josie had listened to this conversation 
in startled silence; Frank Wells, with the 
air of a simple bystander, devoid of the 
slightest interest in the matter discussed. 
Indeed, he seemed too intent upon watch- 
ing the girl’s face to give anyone else a 
glance. (But I doubt whether their eyes 
met a single time). 

“What do you advise?” she asked. 

“‘ Advise?” said I (my heart leaping 
wildly under her glance). “Me? nothin’.” 





* [This rarely-equalled narrative of South-western life, during an essentially dramatic period of our country’s 
history, was begun in the JANUARY issue of Sports Afield.—Ep.] 
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“ Better turn ther critter over ter me,” 
grunted Dexter. ‘‘I’ll answer fer his not 
misbehavin’.” 

‘“‘Nat’ral borned murderer!” growled 
Burris, his voice trembling with mingled 
fear and disgust. “Sech blamed white 
trash as you an’ Breck are allus ready 
ter butcher a gentleman.” 

Wells laughed merrily at this very 
characteristic remark and then suddenly 
became sober again; for, in her anxiety, 
Miss Bates had turned and grasped 
his arm. 

“What can be done?” she asked. 
“You know this man. He is unrelenting 
and revengeful, and will harm us if he 
can. My brother is in danger. And Mr. 
Upshaw—he saved your life only a few 
days ago, and now his own safety is 
jeopardized,” 

Wells glanced at me with a grim smile. 

‘“‘T am under obligations to Mr. Breck,” 
said he; “and though I haven’t thanked 
him for his ride to town, I took it for 
granted that my thankfulness was under- 
stood. Still, I’m not so sure that Breck 
deserves all the credit in the matter; for 
if it hadn’t been for Burris, I’d have 
stretched hemp as sure as fate. As a 
matter of courtesy, I am bound to tender 
thanks to both—” 

“ An’ ter take sides with me instead of 
Breck,” interrupted Burris. 

“Hardly, my dear fellow. I am sorry 
to see my friends quarreling among them- 
selves, but have always found it poor 
policy to take sides in a family fight. 
Were you going to say something, 
Burris ?” 

‘Only that you are the most con- 
temptible cur that ever walked ther earth 
of ole Arkansaw. Breck Upshaw—even 
that infernal houn’ of a Dexter—is worth 
two of ye, in spite of yer eddication, yer 
high-toned kinfolks an’ yer fine ways. I 
expected nothin’ better from Breck, fer 
we're both in this fight ter ther last gasp; 
but you ! Oh, you low-down, sneak- 
in’, bushwhackin’, horse-stealin’ coward ! 
Jes’ lemme git cl’ar of this hobble once 
more, an’ see if I don’t fix ye!” 

“You shall have ther chance, Burris,” 
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said I, taking a hand in the talk for the 
first time. “I reckon I'll have ter look 
arter ye fer a while. Not on my own 
account, mind ye, fer I ain’t afeared of a 
hoss-lot full of fellers like you; but simply 
because Cap’t Bates ain’t able ter fight 
his own battles, an’ I don’t aim ter have 
him pestered. Thar—it’s no use puttin’ 
up a talk or makin’ promises. Sech as 
that might go with some fellers, but not 
with me. I’ve knowed ye a long time, 
an’ I’ve got a tol’able good idee how fur 
ye kin be trusted.” 

“You have changed your tune,’’ 
sneered Wells, toying with the ends of 
his mustache. [My own upper lip was 
as smooth as a girl’s.] “Only a minute 
ago you had no advice to offer.” 

“Who's offerin’ advice?” I replied. 
“This is my own bizness, an’ I’m aimin’ 
tew tend tew it in my own way. Look 
a-here, Burris; them niggers, comin’ yon- 
der, will take you in hand fer ther next 
six weeks or till further orders. They 
ain’t as white as some folks I’ve seed, an’ 
I don’t reckon either of ’em would be 
wuth shucks as a cotton-factor or Gov- 
ment contractor, but when it comes ter 
handlin’ mules, or any other sort of un- 
ruly stock, I’d back ’em ag’inst any gin- 
‘ral in Lee’s army. Yaller Tom a 

“Dat’s me, Boss!” called out my old 
friend of the iron wedge and plough-line, 
who trotted up just then, accompanied 
by the boy and Nigger Rufe. 

“Who’s bossin this plantation, Tom ?” 

“You ts; sah.” 

“ Know this feller in ther store clothes?” 

“Yes, sah. Dat’s Mars Burris.” 

“Wrong, Tom. It’s jes’ plain ‘ Burris,’ 
Self-respectin’ niggers kin leave ther 
‘master’ off when speakin’ ter 42m. He’s 
bad truck, boys. Looks like a Methodist 
preacher on a still-hunt for fried chicken 
an’ sweet tater pie, but he’s pizen cl’ar 
through ter ther heart. Look at his eye, 
Rufe. Jes’ like a rattlesnake’s, fer ther 
world; but he’s plum harmless, now—fer 
we've pulled his fangs.” 

By this time the brace of darkies were 
squinting at Burris as curiously as if he 
had been a white ’possum or a six-legged 
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race-horse; but he never gave them the 


slightest notice. His eyes were continu- 
ally on mine, and there was something 
in that steady stare that seemed to send 
a cold chill to my heart. 

‘Give that smooth-talkin’, preacherfied 
scoundrel time ter ride ter ther Rock, an’ 
he’d fetch back a file of Yankee’s, shute 
Cap’n Bates, turn ther Judge’s folks out’n 
ther road an’ string me up tew ther near- 
est limb. I ain’t sayin’ what he mought 
dew ter ther niggers, but I know what 
two of ther niggers are goin’ ter dew ter 
him. Shall I tell ye, Rufe?” 

“Vas, sab.” 

“Yer goin’ on a ’coon hunt, Rufe— 
jes’ you an’ Tom an’ Burris. Yer goin’ 
ter head right out in ther swamp, camp 
in thickest cane you kin find and stay 
thar till further orders. Take along some 
trace chains and padlocks. D’ye under- 
stand ?” 

The niggers grinned an assent and 
Burris suddenly became furious. His 
oaths were terrible and his threats of 
vengeance fell upon all alike—with the 
single exception of Frank Wells. Even 
when his fit of rage was the wildest, and 
while he was devoting the necks of the 
entire Spottswood and Bates families to 
the gallows and my own insignificant 
self to slow torture, he retained sense 
enough to credit Wells with being an 
“outsider” in the matter, and I could see 
that he depended upon him alone for 
possible aid. Finally old Dexter cut the 
scene short by marching him away to the 
stables at the muzzle of his rifle; and then 
Wells turned to Josie with a word of ex- 
cuse for being compelled to take his own 
departure. 

“You'll put off goin’ fer a few hours,” 
said I, quietly. 

“Nota moment. I am due at Des Arc 
to-morrow morning and it is a forty-mile 
ride. Sorry to leave such pleasant com- 
pany, but—” 

‘‘Don’t apologize,” said I. “ You ain't 
goin’ till I say ther word.” 

“oer 

He turned, angrily, and for a moment 
we faced each other—our hands resting 
on our pistols. 
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“Give ther niggers three hours start,” 
said I. “I know what you're up tew; 
but you aint slick enough ter run any 
sandy over Breck Upshaw. I allow that 
Burris ’ll be lookin ter meet ye afore he 
gits a mile from ther plantation; but I 
reckon he can live through one more 
disappointment.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Burris Burns Powder. 


‘My youthful friend,’ remarked Wells, 
“you are remarkably apt in the way of 
making yourself disagreeable on small 
provocation, and it strikes me that I have 
put up with your gratuitous insults en- 
tirely too often already. I believe my- 
self reasonably indulgent towards the 
faults of others, and I should certainly 
dislike to seriously injure one of Miss 
Josie’s friends; but—” 

“If you're afraid, why not own tew it 
like a man an’ not go staggerin’ all over 
a forty-acre field lookin’ fer an excuse ?” 
said I, interrupting his idle drawl of 
assumed indifference. ‘Miss Bates hain’t 
seen fit ter honor me with her friendship, 
as you well know; an’I reckon you're 
jest tryin’ ter ring in her name ter serve 
as yer own protection—not mine. But 
sense she has done said a good word fer 
ye once—ther night Cap’n Bates come 
home, as you'll remember—I’m willin’ 
ter let her settle this matter as well. If 
she thinks you're trustworthy, I reckon 
you kaint pull yer freight any tew quick 
ter suit me.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” laughed 
Wells. “In that case I suppose I am at 
liberty to saddle at once.” 

“You had best stay, I think.’ [The 
girl’s face was averted; her gaze resting 
on the ground; but her voice was quiver. 
ing with an earnestness which lent to the 
words the force of a direct blow. Their 
effect on her too confident lover was 
plainly traceable in his heightened color 
and impetuous speech. | 

“Then you accept this scoundrel’s 
estimate of my honor? You value the 


friendship of a common nigger- driver 
above mine ?”’ 


“TI have requested you to defer your 
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departure for a few hours,” she answered. 
“I ask this again—as a favor—” 

“Which I refuse to grant; since the 
request is, in itself, nothing more nor less 
than a direct insult. But before going— 
as I certainly shall, and at once—I wish 
to tell you once for all i 

[And then I laid my hand on his 
shoulder; and, as he turned and took a 
fair and square look down the muzzle of 
Burris’ dragoon “six”—the one I had 
faced an hour before—his voice suddenly 
failed him and the angry flush left his 
cheeks. ] 

‘*Go slow, my son,” said I. “We're 
goin’ ter give ye lots of time fer yer 
farewell address an’ ye mought as well 
think it over a time er tew an’ git it down 
pat. No. Don’t reach fer yer gun. I'll 
dew that myself an’ save ye all unneces- 
sary trouble. Miss Josie, hold this re- 
volver a minnit, please. Hand me yonder 
rope, hangin’ on the fence, Lee. Thar! 
That's ther talk. T’other hand, Wells. 
Never mind gittin’ ugly. Oh, that’s yer 
game is it?” 

Risking everything, he had struck me 
a sudden blow in the face and we were 
instantly locked together in a fierce 
struggle. Left to myself, I could probably 
have managed him in time though we 
were pretty evenly matched in strength; 
but we were not allowed to fight the 
matter out on a fair and square footing. 
Little Lee was instantly in the thick of 
the struggle. His boyish hands caught 
my antagonist’s ankles, half tripping him 
at the first onslaught; and then the loop 
of a rope settled around Frank Wells’ 
neck ; his head was drawn sharply back, 
and he fell like a girdled tree in a July 
storm. Before he could recover his wits 
sufficiently to attempt struggling to his 
feet, I had managed to secure his wrists 
with the cord and he was helpless, 

Flushed and out of breath from the 
sharp, sudden work, I stepped a pace 
back from his prostrate form and glanced 
towards my companions and assistants. 
The boy was crying noisily; partly from 
excitement and fear, partly with the pain 
of a few trifling bruises that had happened 
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to come his way in the short struggle. 
Miss Josie was soothing him as best she 
might, but her own face was as white as 
a sheet; her eyes glistening with mingled 
anger and fright. I could not wonder at 
that, for my own wits were wool- gathering. 
Under the circumstances I felt it my duty 
to make some re-assuring remark, but I 
could think of absolutely nothing to say, 
and when, at last, I contrived to stammer 
out a few words, it seemed that I didn’t 
mend matters the least little bit. 

“Don’t worry about Wells, Miss Josie,” 
said I. “I reckon he'll come around all 
right in a few minutes.” 

I knew that she heard me; but the 
anger in her gaze only intensified, and, 
somehow, it seemed to be mingled with 
a world of reproach and the merest trifle 
of contempt. 

“Untie his hands,” she said. 

(I obeyed mechanically, and Wells 
staggered to his feet.) 

“Your horse is at the stable, Mr. 
Wells,” she continued. “Shall I saddle 
him for you, or will you save me that 
trouble ?” 

“You have my pistol.” 

“Which I shall keep as a memento of 
our last meeting.” 

“ Indeed! {thought you would perhaps 
present it to your assistant thug—the 
gentleman with the discolored and half- 
closed optic.” 

I had already discovered that Frank 
Wells’ blow had placed one of my eyes 
in mourning. It did not need his sneer- 
ing remark to call attention to that fact. 
And I believe he regretted having spoken 
an instant later; for Josie handed me the 
revolver without a word; and I as silently 
received it, fired the six shots rapidly in 
the air, and returned the weapon to its 
rightful owner. 

“Now travel, hoss-thief!” exclaimed 
old Dexter, who returned at this juncture 
(leading Frank Wells’ horse), after seeing 
the darkies start away with their ‘captive. 
“Burris gin us yer pedigree tol’able 

straight a bit ago; but I reckon as how 
I could stick on twice as many pet names 
an’ prove that every one of ’em fitted ye.” 
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“We will spare you that trouble for 
the present,” said Josie, stepping to the 
old man’s side and seeming to find new 
courage in his presence. “Mr. Wells’ 
conduct to-day has caused us, to lose all 
interest in his past and future life. He 
is no longer a welcome visitor here. Un- 
less he wishes to forfeit all claim to the 
name of gentleman, he will leave the 
plantation at once.” 

As the young man was on the point 
of answering, a, pistol shot was heard 
from the woods back of the stables. The 
sound evidently came from some distance, 
but the feeble report, no louder than that 
of a modern toy pistol, filled me with a 
sensation of coming trouble. A moment 
later a second shot was heard, and Frank 
Wells’ sneering laugh followed it like an 
echo: 

“I expected this,” said he. “ You are 
alot of muttonheads, I must say, to allow 
Burris out of your sight without first 
searching him for arms. Upshaw, you 
fool, how often have you cleaned and 
loaded his brace of derringers? A dozen 
times, if once; and still you are surprised 
when you hear them barking. Wait— 
and allow me to wait with you, if you 
will—and see how your precious niggers 
have fared in the mission you gave them.” 

We advanced slowly towards the house 
—Dexter falling back to his favorite po- 
sition in the rear and eyeing Wells’ every 
movement as narrowly as a cat watches 
a mouse. As we neared the veranda a 
staggering form dashed around the cor- 
ner of the stable lot and confronted us. 
It was the nigger, Rufe. Blood was pour- 
ing from a wound in his shoulder, his 
arm swung helplessly at his side and his 
big, white-rimmed eyes were rolling in 
excitement. 

“ Where’s Tom?” I asked, feeling the 
need of words, but having no doubt what 
the answer must be. (In my eagerness 
to insure Captain Bates’ safety by pre- 
venting Burris’ return to town, I had 
made a grave mistake, and the best nig- 
ger on the plantation had paid for it with 
his life). ‘‘Where did you leave him, 
Rufe? Is he dead?” 
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“Who dat daid? Yaller Tom? No, 
sah! he ain’t nuffin’ like daid. Yo’ 
couldn’t kill dat nigger wid er fohty- 
poun’ bumshell. Mars Burris done tried 
dat—popped him squar’ in de mouf wiff 
somefin’ like dis” —T[ touching his own 
wound |—* but Yaller Tom nebber batted 
he ole eye. Pow’rful ‘durin’ nigger, dat 
—pow’rful durin’ !” 

“Didn't kill him, then ?” 

‘Who? Mars Burris? Yes, sah? 
Nebber be enny daider ef he libs a hun- 
’erd y’ars. But I tells yo’, white folks, 
dat man got er haid like er holler black 
gum. Bim-bim! he fotches me’n Tom. 
—Ker-swat! Tom fetches ’im wid de 
trace chain. Sech er lick as he done gib 
‘um! Whoo-ee! But Mars Burris jes’ 
put down he haid an’ comes er-fightin’ 
till Tom fotches ag’in— An’ den he 
draps.” 

Nothing that I saw and heard during 
those long years ever thrilled me like 
this simple story of a bloody deed. Burris 
dead—killed by a nigger—butchered in 
a fight for his own liberty, and at the 
hands of men who were, in a measure, 
acting under my direction! It was terri- 
ble. My horror at this unexpected event 
was reflected in all the faces surrounding 
me (Frank Wells’ alone excepted). Our 
eyes met, and he laughed in mockery of 
my emotions. ‘Good idea, that,” said 
he. “If you have an enemy who is liable 
to make you trouble, just hire a couple 
of niggers to knock him on the head. 
Some one is liable to hang for this day’s 
work. Hope it won’t be you, Breck; 
for I want to save you a while for a 
special purpose.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Playing a Lone Hand. 


Burris, alive, might have proved a re- 
lentless enemy, but it would have been 
only man against man and I considered 
myself in every way his equal. Dead, if 
the particulars of his fate chanced to 
transpire, his name would arm the entire 
country against me, and my life would 
be in momentary and constant danger. 
Nigger lovers were not remarkably popu- 
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lar in the South-west at the close of the 
War, and the white man who incited a 
liberated slave to kill his former master 
could expect nothing better than snap 
judgment and a short rope. The Lord 
knows that I was quite innocent in intent 
of doing Burris harm. At most, I had 
intended to keep him safely concealed in 
the brake until Captain Bates could be 
transported beyond the reach of danger. 
I had placed implicit trust in Rufe and 
Tom, and Burris’ own mad act had alone 
prevented them from carrying out my 
instructions to the letter. It was useless 
to blame them for defending their lives 
when so savagely attacked. The only 
culpability was mine in not having dis- 
armed Burris before placing him in their 
hands. I had been guilty of a grave 
error, and its fatal consequences must 
rest upon my own shoulders. 

“Brace up, Breck,” exclaimed Dexter, 
as I staggered under the unexpected 
shock, too thoroughly dazed to think or 
speak. “If ther critter’s sure dead, thar’s 
mighty leettle harm did, an’ ther world 
kin well spare im. Trot along an’ see 
fer yerself how matters are standin’ yan- 
der in ther bresh. Josie, gal; look arter 
that crippled nigger, will ye? Lee, skip 
out fer ther quarters an’ find Aunt Em'ly 
an’ ole Mammy Lize. Rufe’s bleedin’ 
like er stuck shote. ‘Bout face, Frank 
Wells. We haint needin’ enny blame 
sneaks here jes’ now. Hit ther road an’ 
ride straight, er 

I failed to hear the conclusion of the 
threat, but felt convinced that it would 
prove effective. Three minutes later I 
had reached the scene of the encounter 
in the woods, had investigated the con- 
dition of the remaining combatants and 
was feeling a whole lot easier in my mind. 
Tom had been shot squarely through the 
cheeks and was not seriously injured, 
though his tongue and teeth had met 
with disaster. Burris lay doubled up in 
a heap at the roots of a big elm, uncon- 
scious but still living. The links of the 
chain had permanently damaged his 
beauty but there were no fractures of the 
skull, so far as I could discover, and I 
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felt confident that he would be all right 
again in a few hours. While we were 
carrying him to the house I had ample 
time to plan out my course for the future; 
and, in consequence, when my prisoner 
had partially recovered from the effects 
of Tom’s lusty blows and showed an 
anxiety to talk, I was ready to face him. 

“Had a close rub, Burris, old fellow,” 
said I. “A little more muscle in ther 
nigger’s arm, or another lick where you 
caught ther last one, an’ I reckon we’d 
had a fust-class burryin’ with no preacher 
on hand ter lead ther singin’. Feel able 
ter head fer ther swamps ag’in ?” 

“Ts that ther only chance?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Tt’s plum foolishness, Breck,” said 
Burris, eagerly. ‘“’Tain’t reason or good 
sense fer a feller ter go back on his best 
friend; an’ I’ve allus bin a friend ter you, 
Breck—you kain’t deny it.” 

“Don’t want to, Burris. Of course you 
was actin’ fer my own personal good all 
ther way through. I hain’t here ter talk 
over bygones er ter be plastered an inch 
thick with soft soap. Kin yeset yer hoss?” 

“Fer a thousan’ miles—if I’m headed 
ther right way.”’ 

“How does ther Little Rock road 
strike ye?” 

“Best in ther world.” 

“Ready ter go?” 

“Yep.” [This last very earnestly. ] 

“ An’ how erbout me’n ther Cap'n?” 

“Oh, d—n ther pair of you. Run ther 
plantation or sink it. It’s all one ter me. 
Lemme go home an’ I'll cry quits. I’m 
a man of my word, Breck. You know 
ye can trust me.” 

I knew exactly the contrary to this, 
but had determined to get rid of Burris 
on the easiest possible terms. He wasa 
white elephant on my hands; a regular 
deadweight that no man could travel 
under and make time. The chances were 
a thousand to one against his Reeping 
faith, but for all that I was glad to geta 
rear view of his bandaged head as he 
stubbornly started on his long ride, in 
spite of my grudging suggestion that he 
had better stay over till morning. 
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“Be too tired an’ sore arter his trip ter 
make er full han’ at deviltry,” remarked 
Dexter. 

‘Yer don’t know ther man,” I replied. 
“Six hours of sleep will fetch him straight 
ag’in, an’ then: Look out, little uns! 
Have ye had yer talk with ther Cap’n?” 

“Jest now. He’s in poor shape fer 
travellin’, but dead game ter ther back- 
bone, all ther same. We'll start when 
ther fust stars show.” 

“You think, then, that my brother 
would be in danger here?” 

“Miss Josie,” said I, turning to face 
the last speaker, “I haven't talked this 
matter over with you before, simply be- 
cause ther idee is Ole Man Dexter’s an’ 
not mine. Somethin’ has ter be did— 
that’s fer sure—an’ I allowed Burris 
mought drap this bluffin’’ about ther 
Cap’n if I’d only weaken an’ pull my 
freight clean out’n ther kentry. Bein’ 
as I’m ther feller that started ther smoke, 
it pears like I orter dew ther heft of ther 
sneezin’.. But Dexter says not. He 
kinder thinks it’s best fer me’n ther Cap’n 
ter go together. Says Burris won't rest 
easy till he gits us both.” 

“And I think that Dexter is right.” 

“Mebby so. An’ fer that reason we've 
fixed up a sorter compermise. Ther ole 
man takes ther Cap’n an’ lights out. I 
reckon it’s ther best way, atter all. Least- 
ways, it suits me splendid.” 

“And what do you propose doing?” 

“Me? Nuthin’. Jes’ tend ter ther 
plantation, much as usual; an’ put in my 
spare time doct’rin them crippled niggers. 
Burris kain’t dew a thing with me, now 
ther Cap’n’s as good as gone. An’ if he 
could—” ' 

I hesitated, stammered; and Dexter 
proceeded to finish the sentence in his 
own way: 

“An if he could, that wouldn’t make 
no difference with Breck Upshaw. Of 
all the dern fools I ever seed, he’s ther 
beatin’est one. Wish he was a boy er 
mine fer erbout ten minnits? By thunder: 
D’ye know what I’d dew? Well sir: 
I'd jes’ git him ercross a rail fence an’ 
w’ar out a hull dead’ning er sprouts er- 
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cross his blamed back. An’ then I'd set 
him up on his feet an’ hold out my han’ 
—jes’ this way—an’ I'd say: ‘Breck— 
you nat’ral borned ijut !—Put her thar.’ 
That’s what I’d say, Josie, gal; jes’ as I 
say it right now.” 

It was probably the longest speech of 
the old man’s life, and I heartily wished 
that he had left it unsaid, or had, at all 
events, waited until some likelier occa- 
sion, It was quite a victory to have won 
the old fellow’s good opinion, but its ex- 
pression just then put me in an awkward 
position, for I wanted to let the conver- 
sation run in a different channel. 

That evening, possibly a half-hour be- 
fore the time set for the fugitive’s depart- 
ure, I was coming from his room when | 
met Miss Josie at the foot of the stairs. 
She was in tears, and, thinking that her 
grief was for her brother, I had started 
to speak a few words of encouragement, 
when a glance through an open doorway 
revealed a scene which struck me speech- 
less with sorrow. Judge Spottswood had 
passed to the Land of Eternal Rest; died 
sitting in his great, cushioned chair; 
slipped from life into eternity, peacefully 
and silently, without a word or a struggle. 

In mercy to the Captain we kept from 
him all knowledge of the sad incident. 
At the time of his leavetaking he asked 
to see the Judge, but a simple excuse 
sufficed, and he rode away in blissful 
ignorance that the old plantation house 
was, for the time being, the abode of 
Death and heart-rending sorrow. Grand- 
ma Spottswood kept up nobly to the last ; 
but, when the need for restraint had 
passed, she broke down completely and 
I carried her to her room in a dead swoon. 
I then felt convinced that her days were 
numbered even though she managed to 
rally for a time, and I think that Josie 
must have read as well as shared in my 
thoughts; for, as I passed from the apart- 
ment to attend to the solemn duties 
awaiting me elsewhere, she choked back 
her sobs and extended her hand. 

“She depended upon you, Breck. She 
trusted you as she would have trusted 
her own son if he had lived to see this 
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THE GOODNIGHT 


day. Iam repeating her own words, as 
I heard them an hour ago.” 

It was a night of intense darkness and 
impending storm, but the gloom that 
hung heaviest above the Spottswood 
house was that in which the elements 
had no part or portion. Encompassed 
by dangers, sheltering Death but offering 
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no safeguard to the living, the big build- 
ing seemed to have become a part of the 
darkness itself, and my only greeting as 
I returned to the Judge’s room was the 
inarticulate mouthings of poor Tom who 
kept. faithful watch beside the stiffened 
form of his old master. 


To be continued. 











IN THE GOODNIGHT PARK. 


THE GOODNIGHT 


()* the line of the Ft. Worth & Den- 

ver City Railway, a good twelve 
hours ride northwest from the city first 
named and in the heart of the great Texan 
“Pan Handle,” the traveller passes the 
little station of Goodnight, generally in 
the gloomy hours between dusk and 
dawn, and is trundled away into the dark- 
ness beyond—all unconscious of the fact 
that he has been within pistol-shot of one 
of America’s few remaining bison herds. 
The Goodnight Park is a wonder in its 
way, and its owner is undoubtedly one of 
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the most remarkable menin Texas. His 
life history is full of romance and adven- 
ture. He has been connected with many 
enterprises gigantic in size and in the 
amount of capital invested and wonderful 
in their originality of conception ; and it 
is characteristic of the man that he should 
regard his little scheme of buffato raising 
merely in the light of a fad which gives 
him pleasure when his time and thoughts 
are not occupied with more important 
business. He is a man of a thousand. 
Any other one of the 999 remaining 
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would, if the owner of a preserve so 
stocked, spend the greater part of his 
time in advertising the fact to the world. 
But “Charlie” Goodnight is built differ- 
ently. Thousands of your readers, who 
know all about Austin Corbett and “Buf- 
falo” Jones and their bison herds, have 
probably never heard Goodnight’s name 
in connection with such matters; but this 
state of affairs rather suits him than other- 
wise. A man who has spent a half cen- 
tury in the varied occupations of cowboy, 
soldier, frontier scout, cattle king and 
Colorado banker in the “boom” days; 
who lived and attended to his vast herds 
for years in the heart of the Comanche 
country where other stockmen dared not 
venture; who is known from Mexico to 
Montana by all the old-timers, and in 
England by all the titled and wealthy 
Britons who have money invested in cat- 
tle raising—such a man has but small 
need of the notoriety to be gained by hold- 
ing a few American buffalo in captivity. 

What he might claim if so inclined, 
would include ownership of the largest 
buffalo bull, the most numerous herd of 
domesticated American buffalo, and the 
only herd of cross-bred buffalo—Here- 
fords in existence. Within the limits of 
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his enormous park, surrounded by an 
eight-foot fence, he has bands of antelope, 
elk, and the different varieties of deer; 
but his bison herd naturally attracts more 
attention than all the rest combined. 
When I last visited the Goodnight Ranche, 
some two years since, a ride through his 
park seemed to me strangely like a jour- 
ney through the half-forgotten past, 
Viewed from a central standpoint the en- 
closing fences were invisible; Goodnight’s 
handsome and commodious villa, with 
its cluster of less pretentious buildings, 
was hidden behind a long grassy swell; 
nothing could be seen save the seemingly 
endless stretch of treeless, shrubless plains, 
dotted here and there with groups of 
buffalo, elk, antelope and deer, all quietly 
grazing or basking in the grateful warmth 
of a winter’s sun. Irving and Parkman 
have described such panoramas as they 
witnessed them in the earlier days. What 
they saw was the reality. No wonder 
that they could write of such scenes as 
though inspired; for to me there was 
inspiration and enthusiasm in the mere 
shadow of that which can never come 
again. “THE TRAVELLER.” 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


THE DAWN. 


Bright are the dreams of the sleeping Night, 
Though she ne’er can paint their forms in air; 
She dreams of the many-colored light, 
Of golden towers and phantons fair. 


Whole hours she broods with longing eyes; 
And at last the sky begins to glow; 
But Night in the moment of triumph dies, 
And bequeaths to Morning the lovely show! 


Council Bluffs, lewa. 
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TROU TING. 


By ARTHUR WARD. 


Thou gently sweet disciple of a master wise and good, 
Whose rules for joys serene long on the calendar have stood. 
Quaint Izaak Walton’s mystic craft I much commend to thee, 
When leaving men and busy mart the days go tranquilly. 

For patient purpose gives reward to him who wields the rod, 
Not o’er the back of errant youth who willful ways have trod, 
But over finny favorites who silent glide away— 


Butting their heads against the streams where shattered sunbeams play. 


We all admit ‘twas pretty fun that Simple Simon had 

On the day he went a-fishing when he was but a lad.— 

‘Tis fine to feel the bite of shark, if ’tisn’t in your flesh, 

To angle on the salty brine or in clear waters fresh. 

1 love to pull a pickerel, a salmon or a cod, 

To float a seine, to throw a line or silent hold a rod; 

But angles right or angles left do not at all compare 

With angling for the canny trout with sportsman’s cunning care. 


If your weather eye’s not open, to start you will not dare; 

For it must not be too stormy and it should not be too fair. 

And, as you fish, the breezes ought to meet you in the face; 
Turning your footsteps down the stream, your way do not retrace; 
While across the whirling eddies you lightly make your cast, 

Just keep your shadow on the shore or to your boat hold fast. 

And then, with well-whipped lancewood and the lightest of bamboo— 
A lithe nine ounces quivering in very life with you— 


You're ready for the placid lake or little mountain brook, 

By rushing stream or shaded pool to con your well-filled book ; 
To see the meeting tip and butt, the silken fibres fine, 

From fly to reel-knot tested well, as spins your faithful line; 

To wade or wait, to sit or lie (forgive me if ’tis true)— 
Thereby to show a goodly mess which all were hooked by you. 
The speckled gleaming beauties break the surface with a dash; 
They dart beneath the lily pads and in the ripples flash; 


Their silvery forms are quivering and leaping in the spray. 

Uncoil your leader! launch your plumes! make ready for the fray! 
They have a really dazzling look as side by side they lay; 

“I caught them all,” in honest pride, I seem to hear you say. 

And when in odorous quiet they are browning in the pan, 

They are a most enticing sight to any angling man. 

Or when they’re roasted in the heat of ashes ’neath the fire 

And come out white and smoking hot to meet our heart’s desire— 
Well! when I think of it, you see, [ cannot seem to wait, 

And I sort of get uneasy and go to “cuttin’ bait.” 
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MY HERMIT CRAB. 





He came all the way from Jamaica in 
the sunny West Indies. It is nearly a 
year since he left his native palm groves 
on the shores of the far-away Caribbean 
Sea, and became an inmate of my house- 
hold, in a suburb of Boston; and he 
seems to feel quite at home, to have 
adapted himself to the change of climate 
and resigned himself to his new mode 
of life. 

At first he was very shy and at the 
least movement near him he would draw 
himself into his shell and barricade the 
entrance with his armored claws, and so 
remain for a long time before venturing 
to even take a look around. But as 
he became accustomed to human. pres- 
ence his timidity wore away, and he be- 
came quite interesting and showed con- 
siderable intelligence. He soon became 
able to distinguish members of the family 
from strangers, and now he is not dis- 
turbed by the approach of those whom he 
is accustomed to see; but let a stranger 
come near and he at once withdraws into 
his shell. 

This tropical stranger would not be 
able to survive even the cool summer 
nights of a temperate climate, hence he 
never goes out of doors. He makes his 
home in a window-box filled with earth, 
and having in it a few growing plants, 
where he loves to burrow, sinking him- 
self into the earth, throwing back the 


dirt as he digs down, until he is wholly 
out of sight below the surface. Some- 
times he will remain buried for several 
days, or until the question of food stimu- 
lates his movements. Then he will crawl 
out of his burrow, put his claws out of 
his shell, peer cautiously around with 
his sharp, bead-like eyes and move to the 
edge of the box. Reaching carefully 
over the edge, he seems to make careful 
calculations for a few seconds, and then 
drops to the floor with a thump. The 
spines on the shell prevent it from rolling 
after it strikes the floor; and, remaining 
perfectly quiet for a moment as though 
to recover from the shock of the fall, the 
crab again puts out his claws and legs 
and walking clumsily, carrying his heavy 
shell on his back, he sets out on an ex- 
ploring expedition. He travels all over 
the house, from room to room, crawling 
behind the furniture and into the corners. 
Several times he has hidden himself so 
completely that careful search failed to 
disclose his retreat; but he always turns 
up at the most unexpected times and in 
the most unlooked-for places and makes 
his presence known either by striking his 
shell against some hard object or by 
crawling over some one’s foot, which has 
a very startling effect upon the owner. 

At first we were at a loss to know what 
to give him to eat; but one day he was 
noticed busily engaged over a leaf of 
lettuce. Being carefully observed, he 


was seen to tear off tiny bits of the lettuce 
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with his claw, and convey them to his 
mouth, where his curiously-formed jaws 
were seen to masticate it. Ever since, he 
has been liberally supplied with lettuce, 
which he eats freely and seems to be very 
fond of. A curious fact is that he rarely 
eats in the day-time, but usually in the 
night or early evening. It is during the 
hours of darkness that he is the most 
active; and while he usually remains in- 
active or concealed in some corner during 
the day he comes out as soon as it is 
dark and can be heard travelling around, 
hunting for the fresh lettuce which has 
been left on the floor for him. He likes 
tiny scraps of meat and is particularly 
fond of thick sour milk. This is kept 
for him in a deep soup plate on the floor. 
He will reach the edge of the plate with 
his claws, draw himself clumsily up and 
tumble into the plate where he revels in 
the sour milk until he is satisfied. Then 
he tumbles out again and continues his 
tour of discovery. 

This curious little animal belongs to 
the large family of crustaceans, of the 
order Decapoda and sub-order Anomoura 
or crab. The herntit has the abdominal 
or tail segments much more largely de- 
veloped than in true crabs, but unde- 
fended by hard plates and not forming 
an organ for swimming, as in lobsters and 
others of the same family. The soft, 
tender tail requires a protective covering, 


which the instinct of the hermit crab. 


leads him to find in some tubinated uni- 
valve shell of suitable size. My hermit 
has for his house a handsome conch 
shell about the size of a fist. I have seen 
smaller ones, on the Jamaica shores, in 
possession of the shells of sea snails. 
The hermit is not very particular, so long 
as his suit fits him, who wore it originally. 
A very small, delicate hermit crab is not 
uncommon along the New England 
coast, usually inhabiting the shell of a 
periwinkle. 

On the slightest alarm the hermit crab 
retires into the shell, guarding the aper- 
ture of it with one claw which is much 
larger than the other—the hard points 
of the feet also projecting a little. The 


whole structure of the animal is adapted 
to such a habitation. The part which, in 
the lobster, becomes a fin-like expansion 
at the end of the tail, becomes in the 
hermit crab an appendage for firmly 
holding the shell, and so firmly does he 
hold that he may be pulled in pieces, but 
cannot be pulled out. Increase of size, 
however, renders it necessary for hermit 
crabs to relinquish their old shells and 
seek new ones. ALLAN ERIC. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES. 


The recent winter here in North east 
Missouri was one of mildness and of small 
snowfall. It was favorable for wild-fowl 
and game animals. The great rivers be- 
came free of ice along in the last week 
of February, and the annual movement 
northward of the water-fow] was tolerably 
early. I have not noticed many geese, 
but the various kinds of ducks were 
travelling in large flocks. The common 
rabbit keeps up its usual ranks, while 
quail were very abundant. Wild chicken: 
well, this strikes a tender feeling, for it 
brings us to a subject that arouses com- 
passion. I have seen very few wild 
chickens during the autumn and winter, 
and I hear that they are very scarce all 
over this part of the Central West. Since 
the opening of spring I hear their boo— 
oo—oh-o0, to the south of where I reside. 
They live upon some wild lands which 
are of a prairie nature and are not much 
used for cultivation. The wild chicken 
used to be here in enormous numbers, 
but they had to take up their march 
along with the Indian, the turkey, the 
deer and the pigeon. It is a cause for 
regret that this noble game bird is be- 
coming so scarce in our land. 


* 
* * 

TimE alone seems to be sufficient for 
the ending of many classes of birds and 
animals. Then again, the moving west- 
ward of the all-conquering race of the 
Aryan is a most destructive agency 
against a great many orders of life. Dur 
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ing the recent century several classes of 
birds and animals have disappeared and 
are now extinct or beyond the knowledge 
of mankind. In this list we may mention 
that odd creature of the ocean isles known 
as the auk. This water fowl was quite 
plentiful in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, but owing to the hunting 
of this almost helpless bird, its numbers 
soon became so reduced as to cause it 
to be placed amongst the vanishing spe- 
cies. Then it became very rare, and has 
been within recent years classed amongst 
the extinct species. It gives onea feeling 
of pleasure to read that occasionally a 
solitary auk is yet found. In an English 
paper of a recent date I find the following 
account of the capturing of a specimen 
of this rare and curious bird: “A very 
fine specimen of the little auk has been 
shot in the Hogsthorpe district, and 
brought to Spilsby Market by the carrier 
who, ignorant of its value, gave it toa 
friend who sold it for a pint of beer. The 
bird in question is arousing much interest 
among the naturalists of the town, on 
account of its great rarity. The owner, 
Mr. C. Brough, of Halton Road, has 
sent it to a taxidermist at Alford, and 
has already refused a large sum for it.” 
So it is evident that one class of auk is 
yet upon the earth. Perhaps on some of 
the North Sea islands, far removed from 
the noise and danger of man, there may 
yet remain, in fairly plentiful numbers, 
the little auk and its larger kindred. 
Other classes of birds which were found 
in all parts of this land in great numbers 
a score of years ago have seemingly dis- 
appeared and become extinct. So they 
have, so far as concerns many States of 
our land; as, for example, the passenger 
pigeon. This once noted game bird 
flourished all over our United States, but 
it is now found in but small numbers any- 
where. The density of civilization, per- 
haps, impelled them to go to wild regions, 
where the natural surroundings are more 
favorable for their welfare. 
JASPER BLINEs. 
Alexandria, Missouri. 


SPORTS AFIELD 


A CONTENTION AS TO HAWKS. 


I can not agree with Mr. Blines’ article 
in the February issue of Sports AFIELD 
where, speaking of hawks, he says, “ It is 
my belief that extreme want alone compels 
them to attack domestic poultry.” We 
have here several different species of the 
hawk family and I know that at least 
one of these would much rather have for 
his dinner a good, fat, juicy pullet than 
any other beast, bird, bug or beetle on 
his bill-of-fare. Iam a poor ornithologist, 
but the little free-booter I have in mind 
is, I think Cooper’s chicken-hawk, and 
the way he can carry off and devour 
young chickens would astonish even Mas- 
ter Reynard himself. For the past three 
or four years several pairs of these feath- 
ered foragers have nested in the inacces- 
sible nooks and fissures of a butte which 
stands about three-quarters of a mile from 
our dwelling, and during the summer 
months they are daily visitors at the 
neighboring farm-yards. Last season I 
saw these hawks seize and carry off six- 
teen young or half-grown chicks from 
our own premises and some of our neigh- 
bors lost a great many more in this way. 
And it could not have been extreme 
want that caused this appetite for young 
poultry; for in the timber surrounding 
the butte where these hawks had their 
nests there were thousands of doves, jays, 
wood-peckers and other birds, and on the 
prairie close by there were plenty of nice, 
plump meadow-larks. I would rather 
say it was a case of fastidiousness or lazi- 
ness; for I presume it is much easier for 
the little pirate to swoop down and pick 
up a young chicken than it would be to 
chase and capture a wild bird.’ This 
hawk is very bold and daring. Last 
summer I was one day talking witha 
neighbor in the barn-yard when one of 
these little winged poultry thieves came 
flying along and picked up a young 
chicken from a flock not more than 
twenty feet from us. Friend Blines, it is 


my belief that this hawk is an epicure 
and has a ministerial appetite for young, 
fat, tender domestic poultry. 

T. S. ALLIson. 


Caxville, Nebraska. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 





THE lyre bird is a native of Australia. 


* 
* * 


Tue whale gives birth to but one off- 
spring, which is said to be about twelve 
feet long. 

* 
* * 

THE humming birds are strictly Ameri- 
can birds, as none are to be found in the 
old world. 

* 
* * 

Conpors are the largest birds of prey. 
They have an extent of wings varying 


from eight to twelve feet. 


* 
K * 


Tue pouch of a pelican will hold six 
gallons of water. If he only knew his 
natural advantages, what a gay old bird 
he would be! 

ok m * 

THE common Guinea hen is a native 
of Africa. There they are found in large 
flocks. Peacocks are native in India and 
Ceylon; they also are found in flocks. 

* 65 * 

Ir is said of a mallard duck that if its 
mate is killed in the spring that the re- 
maining one 

“Submits to fate 
But during the year chooses no mate.” 
* ’ * 

THE parrot family are divided into 354 
species and are distributed as follows: 
American, 142 species; Africa, 23; Asia, 
18, Australia, 59; New Guinea, 83; 
Polynesia, 29. 

* ” * 

Tue literature of the raven is the most 
extensive of any relating to birds. Prim- 
itive man everywhere endowed him 
with mysterous intelligence. He was 
the first bird sent out by Noah after the 
landing on the peaks of Ararat. He 
was selected by God to feed the prophet 
in the wilderness. In the Koran, he 
taught Cain how to dispose of the mur- 
dered Abel by killing a bird and burying 
it before his eyes. 
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REPorT comes from Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, of the finding of a catbird’s nest 
containing four eggs of the catbird and 
two eggs of the “cheeky cowbird.” 
Another from Ithaca, N. Y., tells of the 
finding of a nest of the purple finch con- 
taining an egg of the cowbird. 

* 
* * 

“‘Tuou shalt not wear dead birds on 
thy bonnet.” This nineteenth century 
commandment emanates from the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, which is making a 
crusadeagainst the destruction of our song 
and insectivorous birds. The movement 
is a good one and is receiving the support, 
not of humane societies alone, but of sen- 
sible men and women everywhere. 


* 
* sa 


Our poultry of the present day origi- 
nated from the jungle fowl of India, the 
male of which very much resembles our 
gay chanticleer, except as to size, the 
jungle fowl being somewhat smaller. 
These birds were domesticated in the 
East at a very early date; for it was well 
known to the Greeks and Romans who, 
like our own people up to a very recent 
period delighted in the sport of cock 
fighting. 

* 
oo * 

AN ancient legend from Asia tells us 
that the reason the wings of the ostrich 
are so strangely disproportionate to the 
size of its body is because at an early 
date these huge birds, inflated with pride 
at their superior size and strenght, looked 
down upon their feathered companions 
with contempt, and, desirous of exhibit- 
ing their powers of flight, upon one oc- 
casion made a vain attempt to reach the 
sun. Phoebus, angry at such presumption, 
punished their temerity by singeing off 
their wings—thus causing them to fall 
heavily to earth. In so doing they 
struck their breasts violently upon the 
ground and received a mark that together 
with the shortness of their pinions, has 
been reproduced through all successive 
generations as a warning against vain- 
glorious aspirations. 
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“Therefis certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





THE JEW-FISH. 





During a recent trip to Forida I had 
an opportunity of seeing and catching 
that peculiar and interesting fish known 
there as the jew-fish. It is also called 
the warsaw and some say the correct 
name is june-fish—jew-fish being merely 
a contraction thereof as a result of the 
similarity in the sound of the two names. 
I had seen specimens of this fish during 
previous winters spent in the State, but 
had never had an opportunity of catch 
ing one. 

One afternoon I went down on the 
dock at St. Petersburg (on the Gulf Coast 
of Florida) to see a shark that had been 
caught that morning. The wharf runs 
out about three-quarters of a mile into 
Tampa Bay and has on it a number of 
fish-houses, the warehouses of the rail- 
road company and one or two other 
buildings. When I reached the dock I 
found that another shark had been caught 
and that the line was out with fair pros- 
pects for a third one. The line was 
thrown out from the door of one of the 
fish-houses, from a little platform where 
fish were unloaded from the fishing boats 
and hauled up by means of a block and 
tackle. The fish-houses attract many 
fish to the water beneath them, on account 
of the fish and other offal thrown out. 

Many sharks are caught here and 
occasionally a jew-fish. In baiting for 
sharks and other large fish, a mullet is 





generally used. While I was standing 
on the platform (which is eighteen or 
twenty feet above the water) the line 
suddenly tautened and before the men 
could haul in on it, the fish had whipped 
around one of the piles and literally torn 
its jaws free of the cruel hook. 

‘Bring us another bait and he'll strike 
again!” called one of the men, and the 
hook, with a two-pound mullet on it, was 
soon inthe water. A by-stander remarked 
that he had caught a glimpse of the fish 
and that he thought it was a jew-fish. 

In less than five minutes the line 
stretched out again. The fish attempted 
to repeat his former tactics; but this time 
the men were too quick for him and all 
of us took a try at the rope. When we 
had him up to the top of the water it was 
decided to shoot him, for fear he might 
tear off the hook if we risked his whole 
weight on it. While one of the men 
went down nearer to the surface of the 
water with a rifle, we had all unthinkingly 
let go of the line, except Uncle Ed Mur- 
ray—as the jew-fish had apparently ceased 
struggling. Suddenly it gave a jerk and 
nearly pulled Uncle Ed into the water, 
but he is a strong, heavy man and held 
his own until he received help. A mo- 
ment after followed the report of the rifle 
and with a few slight struggles the jew- 
fish was dead. The rope and tackle were 
called into requisition and a pair of ice- 
hooks employed to grapple the fish with 
—a hook being introduced into each eye- 
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socket. He was nearly four feet long, 
and when we put him on the scales he 
turned the beam at 215 pounds We 
had some slices of him boiled for dinner 
the next day and found the meat very 
nice, with an appetizing flavor. 

The jew-fish is very chunky; its body 
circumference (just back of the head) 
being usually equal to its entire length. 
The mouth is large, but the teeth are very 
small—being merely several rows of tiny, 
sharp points. The fins are of good size, 
but the tail is quite short and rounded. 
When first caught the jew-fish exhibits 
many bright shades of color, but these 
fade out in the course of three or four 
hours. The skin is from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch thick and the 
scales are so imbedded in it, in sheaths, 
that but a very small portion of each scale 
is exposed, These scales are very large 
and somewhat oblong in shape, with 
rounded corners. They are from an inch 
to an inch and a half long and nearly as 
wide, with a very peculiar marking on 
them, consisting of radiating lines or 
ridges from near the outer end. When 
held to the light, quite a striking resem- 
blance is seen to a bride—with her long, 
flowing bridal veil falling back from her 
head and shoulders. 





CATCHING A 600-POUNDER. 


My next experience with a jew-fish 
occurred some weeks later, when we 
were cruising down the Gulf Coast in a 
small schooner of seven-and-one-half tons 
—the Lawrence Orr. We anchored one 
evening in Little Sarasota Pass, which is 
between Sarasota and Casey’s Keys. It 
| is about one hundred and fifty feet wide 

and probably forty or fifty feet deep. We 

anchored along-side of the north bank, 
, where the latter is quite abrupt—going 
straight down for at least twenty-five feet. 
Mangrove snappers were plentiful about 
the mangrove-roots, which projected from 
the bank into the water, and one of them 
was easily speared with the grains. I 
used this for bait, hoping to catch a shark, 
as they abound in all of these passes. 
Perhaps a word about the tackle may 











FISHING. 





JEW-FISH or “WARSAW.” 
(Promicrops Guasa.) 


be interesting. The line consisted of 
sixty feet of half-inch manilla rope. At 
the end of this was a short piece of chain, 
attached to a swivel. The hook was of 
steel, three-eights of an inch in diameter. 
The length of the shank of the hook was 
ten inches and it was three inches across 
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from the barb to the shank. ‘The man- 
grove snapper was spitted in the middle 
on the hook and thrown out into the pass. 
The other end I tied to the rudder-post 
of the schooner. 

In the grey of the morning I was 
awakened by a noise which sounded to 
me like one of the boys walking forward 
and stepping on the rigging of our small 
boat (which had been taken from the 
latter and stowed on deck). My wife 
was also awakened and thought perhaps 
our shark had been hooked. I was quite 
positive this could not be so, as every- 
thing was quiet again. After waiting for 
some minutes I decided to go on deck 
and be sure of it. When I reached the 
deck, the line seemed slack and it was 
only to see whether the bait was still 
there that induced me to start to pull it 
in. Judge of my excitement, when I 
found that my efforts met with a decided 
resistance! Of course I thought it wasa 
shark and so called out and commenced 
to struggle with my catch. My wife says 
that she thought several times I would 
be pulled off the deck into the water, but 
we sawed back and forth a few times and I 
began to gain a little on the fish. I got 
a half-hitch around the rudder-post and 
as I gained a little I took up the slack 
until finally I had the fish up to the boat. 
By this time the boys, Dick and Warren, 
were on deck and one of them held a 
lantern down over the side of the boat 
and announced that I had a jew-fish, and 
a big one, too. I suggested shooting 
him, but he seemed so firmly hooked 
and so nearly exhausted by his struggles 
that we decided not to do so and brought 
him around the stern of the boat (next 
to the bank), after which we sprang 
ashore and hauled him up on the beach 
at the mouth of a small channel a few 
feet from the boat. It was all the three of 
us wanted to do to pull him up on the land. 

I discovered later that the noise which 
awakened me was caused by the line 
being drawn past the weights of the cast- 
net which was hanging from the main- 
boom to dry. The line dragged the 
weights along on the dock and produced 
a sound such as I have described. 





AFIELD. 


We had arranged to go for oysters 
that morning to the bars in Little Sarasota 
Bay and proceeded to carry out our plan. 
When we returned we found that Miss 
D— had made an excellent water-color 
sketch of the jew-fish as he lay on the 
beech. I wished to measure him and 
did so with a piece of fish-line. We had 
no rule with us and did not know until 
we returned from the cruise and measured 
the line that our catch was just seven 
feet long. Wecut off a number of steaks, 
also the piece of flesh lying just in front 
of and upon the gill (which is considered 
a choice bit). The liver is said to be 
very fine but we did not try it. We did 
not find this fish anywhere near such 
good eating as the smaller one caught 
at St. Petersburg, it being much tougher. 
We also gave a piece of the solid meat, 
weighing probably twenty pounds to two 
hunters who chanced to pass by. They 
intended boiling it, which I believe is the 
best way to prepare it. These men said 
they had known of many jew-fish being 
caught there, but had never seen one so 
large as mine. It was estimated that its 
weight could not have been less than 600 
pounds. I cut off the pectoral fins which 
were as large as palm-leaf fans—measur- 
ing fourteen inches in length and eight in 
width when at rest, eleven when spread 
out. I also cut out a number of scales as 
souvenirs and one of the large spines 
from the dorsal fin. This spine is five 
inches long; as thick as a man’s little 
finger; and is semi-translucent like a 
cow’s horn (which it considerably resem- 
bles in structure). The anterior and 
posterior surfaces are each divided longi- 
tudinally by a well-marked groove and 
near the tip are several small points or 
thorns like rudimentary spines. 

In attempting to inform myself more 
concerning these interesing fish, I was 
surprised to find that there is scarcely 
any published literature concerning them. 
The scientific name is Promicrops guasa. 
Some call it P. zfaira. The prevailing 


color is yellowish, sometimes olive, and 
with brown spots. 
Noste M. Eseruart, M.S., M. D. 
Chicago, [llinots. 














FISH AND 
REVERIES OF A FISHER. 





Life is on the wane, and I know it. 
Yet it is with delight that I look back 
upon the happy moments spent with con- 
genial companions tossing flies into a 
briskly moving trout stream, or scattered 
about the royal camp fire, enjoying the 
tales of a day’s experience—tales of dis- 
comfiture or of ludicrous incident, or the 
more pleasing recitals of some piscatorial 
success (embellished with the trophy as 
a testimonial to individual prowess). 

My last efforts to share in these pleas- 
ures and my discomfiture come to me 
with a pang of mournful regret. Not 
that I envy the younger ones of the par- 
ties, with whom I have been associated 
an iota of their succes; but that my stor- 
ies of mishaps provoked their risibilities 
and only brought out the comforting (?) 
ejaculations of intended sympathy, “ Ah! 
old man, you have lost your grip!” 

Yes, I fear the grip is gone. I find 
that the quick strike is beyond my power. 
I can attach the most tempting lures; I 
can place my flies xear/y where I want 
them; I can see the fish plunge for the 
delusion; but the intelligence, which 
should move from brain to arm and trans- 
mit the power to strike at the opportune 
moment, seems lacking in prompt vo- 
lition; the nerves are sluggish, and when 
the strike is made it is just too late to be 
effective. 

Is it possible that my happy days with 
rod and gun must be purely reminiscent? 
Must I draw all my comfort in the mount- 
ain streams; the beautiful parks; the 
flowers, glorious in their bright colors, 
scattered with the lavish hand of the 
Creator where there are so few to enjoy 
them; the glorious sunshine; the sudden 
shower, which leaves a sparkling gem 
upon every blade of grass and every leaf- 
let; the pure air which I have inhaled 
like an elixir—all of these feasts which 
tend to make the body stronger and the 
soul freer from the selfish desires of the 
outer world—must all of these things 
dwell only in the memory, a vision of de- 
light, never more to assume tangible form ? 
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Man is mortal and the end of life in 
this world comes to all and I cannot look 
for exemption from the universal rule. 
The end may be deferred to a greater or 
less extent; but we know that it is there 
ultimately, and then rod and gun will no 
longer feel the hand that has caressed 
them with pleasant anticipations of rapidly 
approaching ccenquests. 

There is the first rod. It is not looked 
upon now with scorn because it has long 
been relegated to the rear. Its history is 
blessed with imparting the first thrilling 
sensation of a heavy fish, struggling 
against impending fate, and the fear that 
want of skill would prevent his capture. 
How well I remember my joy at his 
capture and my ill-concealed pride when 
I drew him from my creel for display ! 
How well I remember the first time I 
filled my creel as full as it would hold 
of fine fish taken by that old rod! It is 
many years since I have fished with 
it, but when its wrappings were frayed 
and its varnished sides scratched with 
hard usage and contact with rocks and 
bushes, it furnished me with a basis for 
my first attempts at repair and I confess 
that I was delighted with my success, 
although I cannot now “ point with pride” 
to it as the best I can do in resuscitating 
a dilapidated rod from decay. But it was 
the first effort and long strides are shown 
when it is contrasted with my last attempt 
to restore my rod to its pristine beauty. 
Many years have passed since I bought 
that old tod. I loaned it once, with feel- 
ings of misgiving, to a friend who wished 
to test some good bass fishing; and he 
made me happy when he returned it with 
the assertion that he had found it one of 
the very best he had ever handled. The 
old rod went to cover with fresh laurels 
and has rested ever since. 

And there is my first bamboo. It was 
not an expensive affair, but it never failed 
me. I think I feared that it might prove 
delicate, and my growing skill enabled 
me to favor it in trying moments. How 
easily I can recall my regret when it 
showed signs of long service, its wrap- 
pings torn or gone entirely and the early 
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glitter of its bright varnish made dull and 
lusterless by the vicissitudes of time and 
contact with hard substances ! 

Then came another attempt at rejuven- 
ation; of experiments with silk and var- 
nish (to discover the combination which 
would restore its curved form to a straight 
line, and which would tend to make it 
look as though it were “just out of the 
shop”). Here I may perhaps be par- 
doned if I say a word upon this topic. I 
have found great pleasure (as the fishing 
season draws to a close each year) in a 
thorough overhauling of my tackle and in 
preparing it for future use. I do not care 
to enter into a long recital of my own 
attempts at rejuvenation ; there are books 
enough which tell the experience of others 
and which are good guides to those who 
choose to follow them; but I have suc- 
ceeded so well in getting my rods in 
shape that I would advise all who love 
their rods to devote their long winter 
evenings to such work. Any person, 
almost, can do it, and when a man or boy 
has made a satisfactory success of it his 
rod is apt to have a personality, so to 
speak, when brought in contact with 
others. It has been very pleasant to me 
to hear others speak of the beauty of my 
rods, when I knew that this feature was 
largely due to the design of the silk 
wrappings (which was of my own crea- 
tion). Then again,in doing such work 
you become closely familiar with every 
inch of the bamboo; you are able to de- 
tect possible flaws or weaknesses and cor- 
rect them. If you think your rod is too 
limber or vice versa, you can correct the 
fault, 

Leaders and flies too should be over- 
hauled and repaired. Frayed spots in 
leaders should be removed andall crooked 
portions soaked and straightened. Then 
put your flies in an old cigar box or with 
a lump of camphor where moth and rust 
“will not corrupt.” 

But I had no intention of giving advice 
to anglers when I began. However, it is 
easy to ride one’s hobby when the beast 
is brought before you all saddled and 
bridled. I have overhauled my own 
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tackle after last summer's use and as I 
worked at it 1 wondered whether I would 
try to use it again next year? Wintry 
blasts blow as I write and the snow scur- 
ries along without a suggestion of a trout 
stream; but I know that Spring will 
come again ; that the snows will melt and 
the streams will be once more fringed 
with verdure; that the Summer’s sun 
will bring the insect life again into ac- 
tivity and the sprightly gymnasts of the 
rapidly-rushing streams; and then, if I 
am living, my heart will yearn for the 
companionship of the dancing waters, 
with life in a tent, and all the delicious 
accompaniments of existence in the merry 
greenwood, with care left behind among 
the care-worn, who cannot escape it. 

There is one with whom I have had 
close companionship in all my happiest 
expeditions for many years. He is 
younger than I and he has a delicate 
perception of my failing powers. 7 know 
it; yet he never mentions it. His is the 
voice, always, of kind encouragement. 

If I mention a failure in mournful 
tones, he encourages me to try again and 
is quick to tell of some deed of mine 
which he thinks ought to excite emulation 
and approval. He insists that I am as 
active as ever and seeks by some induc- 
tive force to transmute into my old and 
stiffening muscles some of the vigor and 
good spirits which his manly form seems 
to be overstocked with. But I know I 
am failing; still, 1 hope, when the happy 
days once more reach us, that we twain 
will again be able to don the fisher garb 
and renew our charming acquaintance 
with pool and covert. E. B. Gorton. 

Denver, Colorado. 

: _— . 

Joun Apams left Harvard, in 1755, the 
best trout fisherman in his class. The 
peaceful spirit of those early college days 
made much of trout-fishing and young 
Adams had a reputation. So firmly did 
this sport cling to him that after his 
Presidency he retired to Braintree, Mass., 
to spend the remainder of his days “ along 
stream.” His vacations were passed fish- 
ing along the Potomac’s shores. 
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PRIMITIVE ENERGY. 





A traveller (who has spent some years 
in Florida) when asked regarding the 
characteristics of the early residents of 
that State related the following: 

‘‘While strolling along the banks of 
the St. Mary’s River, I chanced upon a 
“cracker” or primitive resident (so far as 
the Caucasian goes) of Florida. He lay 
stretched at full length on the sand, evi- 
dently enjoying that tropical sun which, 
to me as I tramped along seemed almost 
unbearable. A throw line was fastened 
to his left ankle and as I halted I greeted 
him saying, ‘‘Good morning, friend. 
How’s the fishing ?” I then proceeded 
to undo my tackle and adjusta fly. As 
I took a seat by the gentleman (for he is 
truly a gentleman), I noticed that his 
lower jaw had dropped, thus exhibiting 
an excavation of no mean proportions. 
Presently a bass jumped at my fly and 
as I placed him in the basket, I heard my 
companion say “they.” I turned about 
to hear him further, but he was engaged 
in a labored expectoration. I cast again 
and was working my fly to and fro when 
again I heard a sound, this time less dis- 
tinct. I listened for the echo from the 
opposite bank and I made out ‘don’t.’ 
I said nothing but labored on with my 
fly. Some fifteen or twenty minutes 
elapsed when I was startled from my 
revery by the cracker drawling out 
‘‘$-2-t-e.” I turned about and looked; 
his eyes were closed, he had not moved. 
The morning wore on, and I was again 
startled by the word “such,” from the 
man on the sand. I smiled and waited 
for the completion of the fact with which 
the “cracker” seemed to wish me cogni- 
zant. Finally it came—‘“to-day.” I 
went thoughtfully back over this pontoon 
bridge of expression and found that the 
“cracker” had actually taken the trouble 
to tell me that, “they didn’t bite much 
to-day.” Iagreed with him and moved on. 

Elmwood, Illinois. Cuas. E. REED. 


> 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 
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A NEW FISH CAR. 





Under the supervision of State Fish 
Commissioner Delevan, there is in course 
of construction at Charles City a fish car, 
for the distribution of small game fish 
(yellow perch, pike-perch, Oswego and 
black bass) from the State Hatchery lo- 
cated at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

' This car is composed of two rows ot 
zinc tanks, capable of holding and safely 
transporting thousands of fish and will 
be used principally in stocking Clear 
Lake, the Okibojis, the Cedar River and 
numerous smaller lakes and streams in 
the two northern tiers of counties in Iowa. 
Through the efforts of C. L. De Smith, 
(an active member of the Charles City 
Fish and Game Club) a petition has been 
circulated and freely signed by our lead- 
ing business men, asking the State Fish 
Commission to see that the law be en- 
forced, compelling the City Mill Com- 
pany to place a suitable fishway through 
its dam. This has not only been com- 
plied with, but other companies as far 
south as Cedar Rapids will be forced to 
erect and maintain proper ways for the 
free passage of fish. Now, during freshets, 
fish making the run from the Mississippi 
are compelled to stop at the foot of the 
very first of these impassible barriers; 
but having a free passage through all the 
intervening dams, the restocking of the 
Upper Cedar River will be accomplished 
through natural sources, instead of resort- 
ing to propagations and the use of fish 
cars. VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Iowa. 





Fishes Always in Racing Trim. 

The shapes of fishes have often been 
studied with a view to determining the 
best shape for boats with regard to speed. 
There are many fishes whose fins, or a 
part of them, -at least, shut down into 
gutters, so that when closed and not in 
use they make no projection beyond the 
body, but fold down into these depres- 
sions, flush with the surface, and offering 
no obstruction whatever to the rapid pas- 
sage of the fish through the water when 
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swimming at speed, driven by its tail fin 
used as a propeller. The slime with 
which every fish is coated which is in 
various ways essential to its comfort and 
existence, helps the fish also to slide more 
easily and rapidly through the water. In 
fact, the fish, studied by men for ideas in 
modelling, is not only speedy, but it is, 
as one might say, always black-leaded 
and ready for racing. 


—~>— - 


COOKING FISH IN CAMP. 





It sometimes happens that the fisher- 
man or angler is obliged to pitch camp 
unexpectedly, in which case he may be 
without any cooking utensils whatever, 
even the meagre supply necessary for a 
temporary camp make-shift at cooking; 
and if he finds himself some ways from a 
human habitation he is unable to procure 
anything. 

Yet he must have something to eat, 
and he may have it, in plenty and appe- 
tisingly cooked, too, if he knows how to 
do it. Of course, regular campers who 
go with well-laid plans ahead and an 
elaborate outfit have no problem of this 
kind to solve; though even they, some 
time or another are liable to be detained 
from camp while the fangs of hunger 
demand attention, regardless of circum- 
stances. 

While on the streams of Maine, in pur- 
suit of the denizens of the deep, cool, 
shady pools, I have prepared a very sat- 
isfactory, in fact, delicious meal, with 
nothing to start with but some fish, a 
jack-knife and a few matches. 

Cooking in the ashes is unsatisfactory, 
and, with me, it has always been a failure. 
I first make a fire, not a large one, which 
I feed with dry branches such as are 
always to be found in plenty in the 
woods. I feed the fire steadily, mean- 
while cleaning the fish at the edge of the 
stream. When I have obtained a good, 
thick bed of coals, I cease feeding the 
fire. Meantime I have cut four forked, 
green sticks, each about eighteen inches 
long, the ends opposite the forks having 
been sharpened so that they may be 
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easily stuck down into the ground. I 
also cut a quantity of round, green sticks, 
each about two feet long, and about an 
inch or three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness. I now push the forked sticks down 
into the ground, two on each side of the 
fire, so as to form a rectangle. I next 
cut two more green sticks, each about 
three feet long, and place one on each 
side of the fire, each end resting in the 
fork of a stake. Next, I take the shorter 
green sticks first mentioned, and lay them 
quite close together, with about three- 
quarters of an inch space between each 
two, crosswise, resting the ends on the 
other sticks that are supported by the 
forked stakes. Thus I have constructed 
a gridiron of green sticks, directly over 
the bed of coals and about three or four 
inches above it. 

I then place the fish, which have been 
split open so they will lie flat upon the 
gridiron, as many of them as I think will 
satisfy my appetite. If one has pepper 
and salt to sprinkle over the fish, so much 
the better. The gridiron covered with 
fish, I gather a lot of ferns with which I 
deeply cover the fire, gridiron and all. 
All that remains is to sit down and wait 
for the fish to cook, which requires but 
a few minutes. The green ferns which 
cover all, keep in the heat, and thus the 
fish are cooked. The sticks of which the 
gridiron is constructed, being green, will 
not burn before the fish are cooked. By 
lifting a few of the ferns, it can be readily 
ascertained when the fish are done; and 
when they are, it will be found that they 
have been perfectly cooked, delicately 
browned, and not burned. The juices 
and flavor have all been retained, and a 
delicious meal has thus been secured, and 
all without a single cooking utensil, and 
as well and quickly done as though there 
was a complete kit. ALLAN ERIC. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE Royal Aquarium has added to 
its numerous attractions, a Fisheries Ex- 
hibition which is calculated to inspire 
feelings of rapture and hopeless envy in 
the breasts of the folks who find pleasure 
in angling. 























, Camps: Permanent and Perambulating. 


I was highly pleased with the photo- 
graph on your front cover, March issue, 
and I want to say a good word, right 
here, for the gentleman who placed the 
camera and pulled the string. He isa 
man after my own heart, has a thorough 
knowledge of the word “happiness” and 
all that it conveys, and I hope that he 
may live to build a thousand campfires 
and that I may stumble over one of them 
some day when I have been on the tramp 
for a week and am consequently in con- 
dition to do justice to his ‘‘ good living.” 
Ever since I first saw the picture, I have 
wanted some of that coffee. Yes’m. 
Another cup, please—three lumps of 
sugar and a big gob of “paralyzed milk.” 
Milk pretty near played? Well, just 
pour the coffee in the can and give mea 
spoon. Thankee! 

There’s no use talking. The best part 
of outdoor life pops to the surface about 
supper time. Lovely landscapes, striking 
scenery, mountain meadows, forest foot- 
paths, bounding bucks, briary brakes, 
and any and everything else that you 
want to enumerate, are not worthy of 
consideration at that particular hour in 
the day when fatigue and hunger have 


. got the ‘“half-Nelson” on an erstwhile 


enthusiastic sportsman; when his seven- 
pound rifle weighs a ton and his stomach 
is overloaded with a cartridge belt and 


nothing else in particular. Under such 
conditions it is only natural for a fellow 
to get right down to careful “hunting” 
—but he invariably hunts for camp, and 
if he fails to find it, abject misery is his 
lot. Ever strike that sort of luck, young 
fellow? No? Well, your uncle has 
“been there” on several occasions, and 
he remembers how he felt when the trail 
commenced to grow plainer, the gleam 
of a white tent showed through the trees, 
and the aroma of rare old Java crept to 
his inner sensibilities over the usual route. 
Happy? Well, I should remark. 

Never go in the woods without a good 
cook. To avoid a change of diet and 
consequent danger of dispepsia, follow 
Mr. De Lano’s example and induce your 
wife to go along and sling the frying pan 
and coffee pot in defense of your digest- 
ion and general health. She may not 
thank you for the invitation, but remem- 
ber that you are laboring for her own 
good and persist in your line of argu- 
ment. Talk to her like a Teutonic rela- 
tive. If supplication fails, try expostula- 
tion, exortation and prevarication. Don’t 
say a word about varmints of any des- 
cription; eliminate from your remarks 
all mention of “painter-cats,” ticks and 
hoot-owls, but dwell upon such subjects 
as health-giving ozone, gorgeous sunsets, 
whispering pines and musical rills. Then, 
commence buying her camp outfit. Start 
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in by purchasing a .22 calibre rifle and 
the lightest of fishing rods, and then get 
her a bright red sweater for camp wear 
and a dainty pair of rubber boots a size- 
and-a-half too small. And, at the last 
minute, buy her a camera and ask her 
whether she prefers films or dry plates. 
It always pleases a woman to ask her 
advice about such matters and you will 
find her ready with a reply. 

But, if you are too young or too un- 
lucky to have a regularly articled victu- 
aller of your own, use your best judgment 
in selecting your companions for the trip 
and devote a little time meanwhile on 
posting up on culinary matters. I be- 
lieve it will stand you in hand to look 
pretty closely after the wants of the inner 
man if you expect to derive any actual 
enjoyment from outdoor life. . A poor 
cook may be better than none, but a con- 
tented stomach is the greatest of com- 
forters. It smootheth the gravel under 
the slumberer’s blanket and softeneth the 
hickory block upon which he layeth his 
head. He riseth up in the morning and 
calleth the good cook blessed; but the 
burner of bacon and manufacturer of put- 
ty biscuits he kicketh to the uttermost 
limits of the clearing. 

I have had more or less experience 
with camp cooks of almost every nation- 
ality, age and color. I have eaten the 
soured roast meat and potato fritters of 
the German, the fried bread and boiled 
muskrat of the noble red man, the Mexi- 
can’s frijoles and chile. Worse than all 
this, | have partaken of my own cookery, 
and have even fed upon the half-burned, 
half-raw messes prepared by dude sports- 
men from the effete East. This last fact 
is one that I rarely mention. In the lives 
of all men there are incidents that are best 
forgotten. But, thanks to a cast-iron 
constitution I am still living and my di- 
gestive organs are practically intact. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 
It’s funny that I can’t start out to write 
a dozen lines about camps in general 
without allowing my mind to wander 
after the cook! And not only “the cook,” 
but cooks in general, without regard—as 


I said before—to nationality, age, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude. But my 
intention was to say this: No matter 
where you may be camping—in forest or 
field, on mountain or sea-shore, beside 
the Northern lakes or amidst the parched 
plains of the tropics, there will come a 
time, at least once in each twenty-four 
hours, when all the charms of Nature 
will pale to nothingness beside those of 
the dinner-pot; when the crisp autumn 
air will taste all the sweeter if wafted from 
the direction of broiling venison or fry- 
ing fish, and when the perspiring features 
of the camp cook—that d—d cook again! 
—will appear more pleasing to the eye 
than a glimpse of a grassy savannah 
blackened with all varieties of game. 
Years ago—’way back yonder in the 
Golden Past, before my present silver- 
streaked mustache first peeped forth to 
astonish the world in general and to re- 
lieve my own long-repressed impatience 
—I used to whack the gentle kine on the 
Southwestern plains at the infinitessimal 
fraction of a cent per whack (I was get- 
ting $12 a month for my services.) As 
just intimated, I was rather young at 
that period of my existence. I was also 
a trifle enthusiastic in some ways, and 
could see as many concealed beauties in 
a square inch of landscape as any juve- 
nile poet within the limits of the Lone 
Star State while drifting slowly along in 
the wake of some erring steer, over-de- 
sirous to leave the herd and reluctant to 
rejoin his companions, my heart would 
not be in my work, but instead I would 
allow my eyes to wander at will over the 
manifold beauties of scenery surrounding 
me, until, finally, the Boss’ musical voice 
would come wafted to my ears, laden 
with apt allusions to my age, parentage 
and general qualifications as a herder. 
Then I would be suddenly thrown back 
upon the grim, matter-of-fact nature of 
my occupation, and, as consolation, I 
would gaze ahead at the dust-grimed tilt 
of the chuck-wagon and imbibe renewed 
courage from the sight. Next toa camp 


fire in the midst of the wilderness, human 
eyes never rested upon a more cheering 
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vision than a chuck-wagon on the trail. 
Its wagon-bows are all ‘‘bows of prom- 
ise;” its wheels represent endless rounds 
of riotous living; its very tongue speak- 
eth the language of well-fed contentment. 
What though its driver is a half-clothed, 
pulque-drinking, monte-playing Greaser, 
devoid of honesty, cleanliness, dish-rags, 
cookery books, or even the barest knowl- 
edge of French dishes? It is still a chuck- 
wagon—deny it who can!—a camp on 
wheels; a haven of refuge for those who 
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is tumbled out on the grass; and the 
establishment is ready for business. But | 
permanent camps are built on different 
lines. They are rarely found dodging 
around in the brush trying to head their 
proprietor off and notify him of the fact 
that it is meal time. No matter how 
permanent they may be, some of them 
don’t seem to care a continental for any- 
thing but transient business, and J have 
actually known of a real nice 14 x 16 
tent cuddling down in the brush and 








THE CHUCK WAGON.—‘‘A haven for those who hunger and thirst.”’ 


hunger and thirst; an intinerant dispen- 
sary of all earthly blessings. 

But the most precious of earth’s treas- 
ures are ever the hardest to find, and, in 
consequence, the charms surrounding a 
prairie chuck-wagon are as nothing com- 
pared with those which attribute to a 
forest camp. The chuck-wagon resem- 
bles the poor, inasmuch as it is “always 
with you.” It takes note of time, and 
at the regular hour the flap of the great 
box goes down; the scanty store of wood 
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taking it easy while its half frantic and 
wholly starved owner poked around over 
the country for two whole days and ran- 
sacked every thicket but the right one. 
But he found the old tent at last—yes, he 
did; and he felt like shooting it full of 
holes—from apex to aperture; but he 
was tickled to death, for all that. And 
he has thought more of that self-same 
tent ever since—so much, in fact, that he 
can hardly trust it out of his sight. 
Bald Knob, Ark.  S. D. Barnes. 
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HUNTING THE SHARPTAIL GROUSE. 





The sharptail grouse is the wildest and wariest 
of the game birds in this region. Being very swift 
of wing and a remarkably fast runner, the sports- 
man must lose no time in getting after them, when 
they are settling down after being flushed and 
marked down. The way they can lead a dog 
around through the brush is simply astonishing. 
I have many times flushed this grouse and marked 
the place where they would settle down, and when 
I would go over to where I thought they were, the 
dog would strike the trail and the grouse would 
lead me around as much as a mile before I could 
flush them again. And again I have known them 
to fly into a clump of brush and lie there for as 
much as ahalf hour. This latter is the exception. 
I have hunted this grouse for » number of years. 
and have studied their habits and haunts consid- 
erably. On being flushed, they will rise out of 
the far side of a bunch of brush every time, and 
the gunner must be very quick and shoot where 
he thinks the bird is. They get up with remark- 
able rapidity, uttering a sharp ‘‘clock, clock,” 
not unlike the prairie hen of the States. Your 
dog can point them, and when you go in to flush 
them, you sometimes see a streak of brown rush 
through the brush to the far side and get up with 
a whirr—rr and cackle that astonishes the novice. 

They can be found on the low brushy hills here, 
those covered with scrub-oaks being their favorite 
feeding place. They feed on acorns and the ber- 
ries that grow on the wild rose bush. I do not 
know whether they feed on grasshoppers and other 
insects, as I have never seen any in their crops 
when killed. During a wet spell, or when the 
ground is covered with snow, they may be seen 
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perched on the limbs of the brush and on rocks. 
They are very difficult of approach now, and to 
get within shot you must keep your dog at heel 
and stalk them like deer. The best time to hunt 
them is in October. Then all Nature is at her 
best ; the oaks are a bright red, the quaking asps 
a beautiful yellow, together with the tints of the 
various shrubbery, making a grand picture for the 
hunter to feast hiseyes upon. It is in this month 
that the patter of the acorns can be heard, and the 
chipmunks and cottontails frisk through the dry 
leaves, causing the blood of the ardent sportsman 
to course through his veins as he expects to see a 
plump grouse raise on beating pinion, ard only 
sees a little chipmunk glide up to the topmost 
branches of a scrub-oak and twitter and laugh to 
its heart’s content. This is the month when the 
sharptail grouse has reached maturity, and in the 
afternoon you can find them on the south side of 
the hills, basking in the warm sunshine. Then 
you and your dog are not oppressed with the 
sweltering heat as a month before. 

The plumage of this grouse is so near the exact 
color of the places it haunts that the most experi- 
enced eye fails to get a glimpse of the bird, even 
at the closest range. I have had my dog point a 
grouse and I would search in every direction with 
my eyes and fail to see the bird, and on stepping 
ahead a few feet the grouse would get up right 
under my very nose. This grouse makes a good 
mark for the sportsman’s gun, as they nearly 
always fly in a direct line after being flushed, and 
nearly all the shots are straightaway ones. They 
raise continually after being flushed, till they clear 
all the brush, and the gun must be held over them 
or else all you will have for your pains is a bunch 
of white, belly feathers,—and ofttimes not that. 
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This grouse when winged, very seldom runs far, 
seeming to forget its legs altogether. I have shot 
numbers of them, just breaking a wing, and on 
going to where they fell would find them hidden 
in the brush and dead leaves. The blue grouse 
and the sage hens are the reverse of the above. 
When winged, they will run as fast as their legs 
will carry them, and can leave the dog and hunter 
far behind in an incredibly short time. 

The sharptail grouse can be found in flocks till 
about the first of November; then they scatter 
and will be found singly and in pairs, one seldom 
seeing more than three together after the above 
date. The general coloring is dark brown on top 
of head and back, and belly pure white as are also 
the under tail feathers, giving to this grouse in a 
great many localities the name of white-belly. J 
have shot this grouse in Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, and this State, and from accounts of 
other sportsmen, they can be found in all the 
States joining on the Rocky Mountains in the U.S. 

This grouse is very deceiving to the eye when 


on the wing. They appear much smaller than ° 


when brought to bag, and the sportsman will be 
aggreeably surprised when he picks up the fine 
plump birds, some of them weighing considerably 
overtwo pounds. They can be found feeding with 
the blue grouse and sage hens, and I have fre- 
quently flushed all three at the same time. I 
have been in hiding several times and have watched 
a brood of these grouse feeding. The mother 
would pull the berries from the rose bushes and 
call her children; and what a scramble there 
would be for the coveted morsel ! They are always 
on the alert, and the least noise will send them 
scampering away to cover, and they will not vent- 
ure forth until the mother is satisfied there is no 
danger. They nest in April and reach maturity 
about the middle of September. I have seen as 
many as ten in one brood ; never more than that 
number ; but have heard of them hatching twelve 
and fourteen. The flesh is white and juicy and is 
a fit dish to grace the board of any epicure. 

Cimarron, Colorado. J. J. MCNAMARA. 

= alee : 

HEREAFTER, anybody who sells or exposes for 
sale the meat of deer, elk, antelope or any other 
quadrupedal game, within the limits of Colorado 
between November 1 and August 1, will be ar- 
rested and prosecuted, upon detection. Arrests 
will be made whether or not the game exposed for 
sale has been taken in Colorado. Mr. Gordon 
Land says that he shall confiscate all game meat 
found exposed for sale in Colorado, between No- 
vember 1 and August 1. This will cover all 
carcasses shipped here from other States and will 
particularly affect game hunters in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
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GAME PROTECTION IN NAME ONLY.* 


Replying to your enquiry for the ‘‘news” from 
this section I do not know of anything of more 
general interest just at the present time than the 
matter of game legislation. That wonderful and 
intricate creation of civilization, a State Legisla- 
ture, has just convened in our midst. Among the 
10,000 bills, more or less, that will be introduced 
in the fond hope that they may be elevated to the 
dignity of laws, is one designed to control in mat- 
ters venary and piscary. It must be said that 
there is nothing new or startling in this announce- 
ment, however. There is nothing new in it, for 
it has been a biennial occurrence for the past twenty 
years or at every session of the Legislature since 
Colorado was admitted to the Sisterhood of States. 
There is nothing very startling about it, either, 
for such legislation has ever been destined in this 
State to languish in innocuous desuetude. 

The only clause in the proposed measure that 
is entitled to the distinction of novelty is the one 
requiring that he who would disport himself afield 
with dog and gun (or with gun alone) must first 
provide himself with a license. This is a require- 
ment which I firmly believe in and have always 
advocated—a fact which the columns of Sports 
AFIELD for some years back will bear witness to. 
Even should the measure become a law, of which 
there is some doubt, it is questionable if it will 
ever be enforced. 

Colorado has never been in want of adequate 
game laws, but those clauses providing for appro- 
priations and perquisites are the only ones with 
which our game wardens and their subordinates 
have ever shown themselves familiar and the only 
ones that they have ever seriously tried to enforce. 
The laws we have had and the funds provided 
have been ample had there ever been a willing, 
capable and resolute officer to enforce them. Every 
year there has been a prodigious slaughter of deer 
and elk in the Western portions of the State by 
Indians and white men; each one, apparently, 
striving to outdo the other in wanton cruelty. 
Every one knows each year that it is going to 
occur again as certain as the season comes around ; 
yet not the slightest effort has ever been made to 
prevent it and, practically, none to stop it or pun- 
ish those guilty of it. The regular annual mas- 
sacre began as usual last fall. After the newspapers 
had roasted His Nibs the game warden, to such an 
extent and public indignation had been aroused to 
such a pitch that his life of luxurious dalliance in 
the gay capital became unbearable, he sought to 
divert attention by a widely-heralded jaunt over 








* [In a personal note to the editor, Mr. Whitehead (himself an experienced sportsman and enthusiastic rifle- 


shot) says: FRIEND Ki1na:— “The enclosed may not be without interest to many of your readers, especially in the 
West. The strictures made upon the game warden may be a little severe, but they are mild as compared with some 
hat have appeared. The administration of this office has always been very much of a travesty and an utter waste 
of money ; so much so that there is a very strong desire to sweep it out of existence.” 
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into the Western confines of the State. The pub- 
lic was duly advised by numerous dispatches and 
bulletins of his progress and adventures. In due 
time he returned. Had he stopped the slaughter 
of game? Had he arrested those guilty of it? 
Oh, no; but he had laid in enough materia! for 
several columns of newspaper interviews, and 
much valuable data for his forthcoming ‘‘ Report.” 
When asked if he had arrested any of the viola- 
tors of the game laws, he said that he had tried 
to but that “they wouid not come along.’”’ And 
so, when he goes over there again, instead of arm- 
ing himself with a warrant and a six-shooter he 
will, doubtless, go with a barouche and a bag of 
sweetmeats with which to inveigle the malefactors 
into the meshes of the law. 

So weak and inefficient and farcical has the 
enforcement of the game laws been in the past 
that a strong sentiment has been aroused in favor 
of abolishing the office altogether. The need of 
game protection, however, and the desire for it are 
too great to permit of this being done. 

It is to be hoped that the new Governor will 
appoint to the office a man who has some fitness 
for it, and some appreciation of its requirements 
and at least a slight desire to do something besides 
drawing his salary and working the newspapers. 

Denver, Colorado. A. WHITEHEAD. 
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Fun with the Curlews. 





To-day I drove down the bay some ten miles 
with a friend who had some business with a gen- 
tleman there. I took along my shot-gun, “ not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith.’’ 
When half way on the return journey, we espied 
a large bunch of curlews feeding on the beach and 
at once headed for them. As soon as we were in 
range, and while still seated in the buggy, two 
loads of shot were sent amongst them, and two 
remained on the beach—one not injured beyond a 
broken wing. Instantly, I was on the ground, 
chasing the cripple. As soon as I caught him I 
dropped to the ground pinning down with my 
knee the long feathers of his well wing. His cries 
at once attracted the remainder of his bunch and 
they came near me to see what was the matter, 
and I shot one more. After this they swung 
around the circle many times; but as I knew 
three were all I could use I abstained from further 
gun practice. H. M. Brown. 

Port La Vaca, Texas. 
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THE Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, with a 
membership of nearly 150, has recently purchased 
ten acres of land rear Garrison Station, Md., on a 
branch of the Northern Central Railroad. They 
will make improvements to the extent of $7.500. 
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GLEN-ELFIN. 
Memory’s Tribute to a Beautiful Little Glen. 


While I think of it, let me tell you about a 
pretty little glen. 

Once upon a time while visiting a friend who 
lived some distance in the country, I was asked i‘ 
I did not ‘‘ want to see the spring’’? Of course I 
did, and a few moments later we were on our way 
thither, it being not more than half a mile from 
the house. 

The road that lead to the spring was nothing 
more than a foot-path that lay for the greater 
part along the edge of a deep gully: the opposite 
side of the path was fringed with a tangled mass 
of weeds and small bushes and a few scattered 
trees, many of which were interlaced with the 
eccentric growth of wild grape vines, that clung in 
a tangled yet graceful manner to the spreading 
branches. The path led us on down to where the 
feet of the surrounding hills met and formed a 
hollow, something in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
one side of which was almost perpendicular. This 
hollow, or miniature vale, was filled with a dense 
growth of trees and under brush of every variety 
and description. The path lead us to the northern 
side of the little glen, then, making a short turn 
to the left, we stood beside the spring. It wasa 
small pool of crystal water flowing from under the 
steepest side of the hill; while the bushes and 
under-growth formed the sides, the branches of 
the taller trees joined above, and made the canopy 
of a perfect bower—all the work of Nature, and I 
dare to say no work of man could have made it 
more perfect or picturesque. 
and romantic to sav the least. 


It was charming 

I stood gazing 
around me several minutes, like one charmed, 
drinking in the beauty of the enchanting little 
spot: then I stooped down and picked up an old 
cracked and broken gourd, which some one had left 
for the accommodation of straggling visitors, and 
took a drink of the water, which proved to be as 
cool and delicious as it looked. There was nota 
bush nor tree but what was strapped and bound 
by wild trumpet, grape vines, poison oak, or some 
other wild climber, all growing together in the 
wildest profusion. ‘here was also quite a variety 
of pretty blossoms; one little purple flower in 
particular being much in evidence. 

Birds of several different species were numerous, 
and sang and flitted among the branches, sho wing 
little fear. I sat down on an old half-buried log, 
and looked around with the deepest admiration, 
for Nature had here produced without an effort, 
one of those truly beautiful pictures that one 
sometimes finds in wild and uninhabited regions. 

The shade was complete, not a single ray o 
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sunlight penetrated the thick mass of green leaves, 
except when the setting sun hung low over the 
summit of the westeru hills. Even then it was 
only a faint hint of departing sunlight that strug- 
gled through the lower branches—just the good- 
night smile of the sinking sun, as it pauses a 
moment on the hill-tops, then, passing beyond, 
leaves the world bathed in a lingering flush of 
golden light. 

The branches, in obedience to the passing breeze, 
swayed just enough to make the leaves nod and 
swing, while the topmost limbs of the taller trees 
simply made a stiff and prolonged bow. 

‘* What do you call this spring ?’’ I asked turn- 
ing to my companion. 

‘*T don’t know ; I don’t believe it has a name.” 

“Tt hasn’t ! Well it deserves aname. Suppose 
we name it.’’ 

And so, after a little thought, we decided to 
call it Glen-Elfin, and it afterward became widely 
known by that name. 

While I sat in silent thought, my friend was 
industriously weaving a wreath, or rather a collar 
of leaves and vines for ‘‘ Jack’? (his faithful canine 
friend). I took out my ‘‘field-book’’ and made a 
note of the different birds that flew in and out 
among the leaves; then getting up, I worked my 
way through the tangled undergrowth and exam- 
ined several nests. It seemed to be a favorite 
haunt for certain species, such as thrushes, cardi- 
nals and warblers, and it was evident that they 
were seldom disturbed. 

On my return from among the bushes, my friend, 
having finished his collar of leaves, intimated that 
it was time to go home, if we wished to get any 
dinner. Ithought it would be slighting “ the inner 
man’ to miss dinner—especially an old fashioned 
country dinner—so, taking another drink of spring 
water, we started home, Jack bringing up the 
rear and looking very wise and very dignified, but 
seeming a bit uncomfortable in his leafy collar and 
showing very little admiration for such adornment, 
which threatened to bounce over his head at 
every step. MorRIs RICE. 

Kinlock, Missouri. 

a 5 
ARE YOU GOING TO TRAVEL THIS SUMMER? 


If you have decided in the affirmative and wish to 
gather a comprehensive idea of the very best summer 
resorts in the Northern United States, the Great Lakes 
region and Canada, you can obtain satisfactory informa- 
tion by sending 4 cents in postage stamps to Mr. D. G. 
Edwards, Passenger Traffic Manager, C., H. & D. Ry., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who will in return send you a copy of 
““A Michigan Romance’’—an attractive story by Stanley 
Waterloo, containing also full information about the 
Summer Resorts of the Great North. The intelligent 
traveller will appreciate this work. The C., H. & D. Ry. 
has also uuder preparation another series of books for 
the coming summer. 


MISSOURI’S GAME LAW. 





Missouri sportsmen are considerably exercised 
over a recent decision of Judge David Murphy of 
the Court of Criminal Correction, St. Louis, in a 
case against certain commission merchants for 
disregard of the game law. The defendants were 
known to have displayed quail and grouse for sale 
in the close season. The State had an abundance 
of evidence—quite enough, it was thought, to 
secure a speedy conviction ; but the counsel for the 
defendant moved to quash the information and the 
motion was granted. The St. Louis Republic out- 
lined the counsel’s argument as follows : 

“ He stated, first, that the Missouri game law, which 
was passed in 1877, and which contained the provision 
relating to the possession and sale of game out of sea- 
son, had been repealed by the act of 1895 creating the 
office of Game Warden; that the repeal was by substitu- 
tion, and that the latter act, which omitted the clause 
about keeping in stock or disposing of game in closed 
season, is now the law, and the only law in the matter. 

“The second reason advanced was that even if the 
former law was not repealed by the latter it was uncon” 
stitutional,being, it was stated, an attempt to deprive the 
citizen of his property without just compensation. The 
man who stores, holds or sells game was not guilty of 
any wrong, Mr. Belvins argued, but the law must apply 
only to the person who destroys the birds in the period 
during which killing is not allowed. 

“Under the former act it was not the special duty of 
any officer of the law to. see that the game laws were 
observed, and when the Legislature saw the necessity for 
creating the office of Game Warden it overlooked the 
clause which prohibits the possession, storage and sale 
of the birds.” 

If the above line of argument holds good, legis- 
lation looking to the appointment of a criminal 
officer to enforce the laws renders inoperative all 
statutes under which he could act, unless every 
crime and misdemeanor imaginable were itemized 
and their commission prohibited in the bill creat- 
ing the office so filled. Granting that the intention 
of the law is to protect the game—a fact which no 
one can dispute—it is difficult to understand how 
even the most petty and uninformed of judges 
could so forget his duty as to accept the specious 
pleading of an attorney in preference to the dic- 
tates of common sense and the demands of common 
justice. 

>. 

MANY of the native birds of New Zealand are 
disappearing, owing to a great increase of late 
years in the number of wild cats and weasels. 


————————— . 


DURING March, 80,000 brook trout were sent 
out from the State hatchery of Wisconsin, to be 
distributed in different parts of the State. 

= See 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 
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FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS. 





The morning was clear and cold, a slight fall of 
snow early the previous evening made fine track- 
ing, so, as I looked out at daylight, I said to my- 
self; Here goes for a cat to-day. The first thing 
was to feed the horse and hounds, to give them 
time to eat while I got breakfast for myself. A 
bachelor’s breakfast is soon cooked, and so, soon 
after sun-rise I was mounted and on the road for 
Oak Ridge, with the hounds Baldy and Sallie and 
the half-breed Boston,—all eager fora run. Soon 
after reaching the ridge we found a large wild-cat 
track made early the night before, and making 
for a patch of timber and scrub bush on the side 
towards Big Beaver. The hounds are uncoupled 
and left to follow the cat, while I take Boston and 
circle to the other side where, on a point of rocks, 
I can gain a good view of the ground. The music 
is slow as the hounds work out the ground where 
the cat hunted the night before, but slowly com- 
ing around the hill below me, so I go down to see 
how much fresher the track is, and find that 
instead of one, there have been three cats in that 
timber and that they have all gone out about day- 
light, and seem to be making towards the bluffs 
farther to the north and higher on the ridge. 
Sallie is the first to work out the tracks and, com- 
ing up by me, takes the left hand track and goes 
up the hill. Some ten minutes later Baldy comes 
up and takes the right-hand track but as they 
were all going in the same general direction I 
supposed that they would come together again 
and it was only after climbing to the top of the 
ridge that I found out my mistake. First I went 
to the north-west, thinking to strike the trail 
where Sallie had gone out, but after an hours 
riding found that she had circled first west and 
then back where we had been in the morning. So, 
leaving her to take care of herself I turned to the 
east where I could overlook the Big Beaver slope, 
to see if I could hear from Baldy. Reaching a 
point which overlooked the steep mountain side I 
first saw a great many tracks on the top of a rocky 
ledge, and watching closely I soun saw the hound, 
who seemed to be trying to get onto the face of 
the ledge. As the hill was too steep for a horse 
to climb I left him, and taking my rifle went 
down. At first I could not find anything, but as 
Boston joined the hound and both were doing their 
best to climb up the face of the ledge I set the gun 
down and began climbing also. It was a wonder 
that I didn’t break my neck, but I was finally 
rewarded by seeing the cat as it sprang out and 
started away. It had been lying on a small shelf, 
covered both from above and below and also on 
one side. Well, there wasn’t a tree around there 
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and no more ledges handy so the dogs caught him 
and he was a badly demoralized cat by the time 
I got there. I was in a hurry to find my other 
dog and as this cat was nearly down to the road 
on Big Beaver I left him and started for my horse. 
A quarter of a mile isn’t far, sometimes, but 
sometimes it is, especially when it is up hill, at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. About the time I 
reached my house I met Sallie. As she had not 
seen me since morning I suppose she thought her- 
self deserted. Close by, I also crossed the track 
of the third cat, making for a ledge about half a 
mile to the north. The hounds took up their 
trail and worked it out to the ledge, easily, but 
here we had to do more climbing. Finally, while 
the dogs and I were working along underneath, 
the cat sprang straight up the face of the ledge, 
while we had to go around, so that the cat got 
quite a start; but the dogs took the trail and 
there was music fora while. I had to walk and 
lead my horse down the hill. Then, as the other 
side was too steep for riding, I left the horse and 
climbed afoot, and found the cat about forty feet 
up a dead spruce. As it is sunset, there is no 
time for foolishness, and a quick shot brings him 
down. Securing the other wild cat, away we go 
for home. The cats were both very large males ; 
the first, killed by the dogs, being the largest I 
have seen for several years. Baldy was bitten in 
the shoulder during the fight but he didn’t seem 
to know it himself until we started home. 

I think there is no sport equal to following 
well-trained hounds, although a man will be so 
tired sometimes, as to think he will never try 
again. But when there is a good tracking snow, 
away he goes ; sometimes a lion or a bear, some- 
times wildcats or lynx, sometimes nothing at all. 
I can enjoy myself anyway and hope to have 
many aday’s sport with my faithful friends, the 
dogs. 


Buford, Colorado. W. F. HILL. 


a 

A new fish law to protect the trout of California 
has been signed by Governor Budd. 

> 
How is This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 

Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & TRrAvux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





HOW TO FEED. 





If you only keep one or two dogs the 
problem is an easy one, as the table scraps 
will suffice and in fact nothing is better. 
All kennel men know that if a dog does 
not do well in the kennel, that he will 
soon pick up if allowed the liberty of 
the house and yard and is fed on the 
scraps from the table, provided of course 
that there is no organic trouble. 

Where more dogs are kept than can 
be fed from the kitchen waste hawever, 
a knowledge of what is best and cheapest 
will prove a valuable aquisition. In the 
South, where it is an almost universal 
custom to keep hounds—from one or 
two to a dozen at each house—corn meal 
is the universal feed. One often hears 
the remark here that hounds do best on 
corn bread. Hounds do very well on 
corn bread as their staple diet but it must 
be borne in mind that they are seldom 
or never confined and in roaming about 
the country they pick up a great variety 
of food which assists in keeping them in 
condition. In persimmon time dogs eat 
a great many persimmons. As there is 
very little snow or cold weather they 
manage at all seasons to get about and 
pick up a great variety of food. The 
same dogs, or any dogs for that matter, 
if confined in a kennel and fed on corn 


bread alone, would die in a few months 

There must be a variety, which should 
consist of animal, cereal, and vegetable 
food. Corn meal contains too much 
starch and as a consequence is a fat form- 
ing food and is likely to heat the blood 
and produce skin trouble or eczema. It 
is, however, a valuable adjunct and as it 
is cheap and to be found at every country 
store need not be entirely discarded. I 
have found a mixture consisting of equal 
parts of white shorts, or middlings, and 
corn meal, baked with yeast, the best 
cheap dog bread. 

Beef heads, tripe, lungs, feet etc., can 
be obtained at most villages and area 
cheap and good food for dogs. Boil the 
head, etc., in a large kettle and moisten 
the bread with the broth so obtained, 
adding a portion of the cooked meat for 
each dog. Twice a week add some cab- 
bage or other vegetables to the broth and 
cook. I think cabbage best, as it has 
more nitrogen in it than most vegetables. 
Avoid starchy vegetables for the reason 
mentioned in speaking of corn meal. Any 
kind of vegetable is better than none as 
they help to vary the food and*keep the 
blood cool. 

An old trainer and kennel man said to 
me that salt is not necessary in dog feed- 
ing as, he argued, they did not get it when 
in a state of nature. I replied, my dear 
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man, dogs are not in a state of nature; 
their whole nature and manner of life 
has been modified by centuries of civili- 
zation and man himself, relatively, has 
not been changed more by his environ- 
ments than hasthe dog. My physiology 
told me that salt promoted endosmosis 
and exosmosis and you surely would not 
let a dog’s internal economy struggle 
along without the assistance of a little 
pinch of salt. Carnivorous animals usu- 
ally prey upon herbivorous ones and get 
vegetable and mineral substances from the 
flesh and viscera of the animals upon 
which they feed. Wolves tear out and 
eat the intestines and paunch first and get 
vegetable food thereby. The deer goes 
to the salt lick and gets his salt and then 
selects a variety of vegetable foods best 
suited to his needs, and Mr. Wolf comes 
along and eats the deer, thereby obtain- 
ing the variety best suited to his particu- 
lar organization. If a dog is civilized 
give him a little salt. 
J. B. Sropparp. 
Newton, N. Carolina. 


~~ 
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IN CASE OF A DOG BITE. 








I confess to a deplorable ignorance of 
the kennel. I would not venture to dif- 
ferentiate between even the ordinary 
breeds of dogs. I do not claim to know 
as a fact, what has often been told me, 
that well bred dogs are more inclined to 
snap and bite than 


have climbed and tumbled for years, who 
plants his teeth, probably as a sign of an 
exhausted supply of good nature, or in 
resentment of imposition upon friendship. 
Leaving these points to the canine special- 
ist, 1 would like to say a word for the 
medical profession in regard to these bites 
and the ignorance usually show in case 
of their occurrence. 

Usually, the first thing done when some 
one is bitten is to kill the dog and with 
the dog dies all possibility for the physi- 
cian to say whether the wound is harm- 
less or whether hydrophobia is a possi- 
bility. How can he tell on a dead dog, 
probably buried behind the barn; a dog 
in which hydrophobia has never made 
itself apparent if present, whether you 
have hydrophobia to fear or not? The 
bite of the healthful dog is no more harm- 
ful than the puncture of a nail. Of course 
some forms of micro organisms lie in the 
saliva of the healthful subject, as the 
micro coccus pneumonize and general 
infection is theoretically possible but not 
probable. On the whole, however, one 
may safely say there would be no more 
chance of infection than from a nail or 
glasscut. Toavoid this possible infection, 
freely swabbing with 95 per cent. carbolic 
acid or the use of an actual cautery might 
be advised or, at any rate, dressing with 
borric acid and protecting by a bandage 
from the germ life of the air. Most im- 
portant, however, is to save the dog; put 





the ordinary street 
dog, into whose so- 
ciety I have been 
thrown more often 
than with his pedi- 
greed brother. Nor 
do I know what en- 
vironments or con- 
ditions there are 
which exert such an 
influence as to make 
the good-natured 
dog mean and com- 
bative; but Idoknow 
that it is ofien the 











family dog, over 
whom the children 
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him in a room to himself and call a phy- 
sician to watch the dog from time to time 
to see if hydrophobia developes—in which 
case the gravity of the case warrants fol- 
lowing closely the physician’s directions. 
Gro. THOMAS PALMER. 
Chicago. Illinois. 
wiintenncanjllien . 
THE finest book of its kind we have 
ever seen is the official bench-show cata- 
logue, with complete lists of awards, of 
the recently concluded Westminster Ken- 
nel Club show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York. Every man taking an active 
interest in thoroughbred dogs will refer 
to it with accumula- 





ting pleasure, as its | 
matters of record are | 
all most carefully set 
forth. It is very hand- 
somely illustrated and 
can be obtained by 
sending fifty cents to 
the publisher, Frank M. 
Crossett, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
The three excellent ca- 
nine groups shown on 
these pages (and kindly 








key; now and then a deer or wild-cat, 
with rabbit and coons galore. 

“What was I doing there? Well, I 
carried a gun the length of that range, 
on Sherman’s famous march, and recol- 
lection led me back to those low though 
beautiful mountains. Alone, save for my 
dogs, a Blue Belton and a Gordon setter, 
I found myself, toward the close of a sul- 
try day, without a guide and on a strange 
part of the range. For some time I had 
been practically lost, wandering aimlessly 
about in the trackless tangle of old for- 
est and deserted clearings ; bagging little 
game of any kind. 











loaned us by Mr. Cros- 
sett) will give our read- 
ers an informing idea of 
the many good points in this catalogue. 


<———————__—— 


OL’ PETE'S DOG. 





“Did you ever know a sportsman to 
forget the past?” said a well-known shot 
one day, as we sat chatting on the cool 
veranda. Knowing that a tale of some 
sort was weaving in his head, I respond- 
ed with a nod, and waited. He sat fora 
moment in silence; then, jerking out his 
’kerchief, violently, blew his nose. 

“T can’t help it,” he broke out, “when- 
ever I think of Ol’ Pete’s dog the tears 
will start. It was down South, down in 
the Raccoon range of the Smokies, that 
it happened. No, the hunting there is 
not much. A few quail, grouse and tur- 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS. 


Bold ‘‘thunderheads” were pushing up 
across the blood-red western sky, fol- 
lowed by crowding, convulsive masses of 
ink-black storm clouds. The intense 
feeling of suppressed expectation which 
precedes great storms, lay over the woods. 
The noisy crow hushed his cawing, and 
took his heavy way to the denser portion 
of the forest. The timid rabbits ceased 
their innocent gambols, deserting the 
grassy plot for a surer refuge in some 
hollow log. Anxious parent birds flew 
nervously about their nests, as if they, 
like some captain on a threatening sea, 
would assure themselves that all was 
ready for the pending clash of elements. 
All thought of further sport was given 
over and I hurried on in the gather- 
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ing gloom, intent on finding shelter. 

Suddenly, in all its terrible grandeur, 
the pent-up storm dashed itself against 
the tree-clad mountains. A furious wind 
caught wildly at the tree-tops, lashing 
each against his neighbor, strewing the 
earth with leaves and broken branches, 
twisting and tearing at the smaller trees 
till the forest became unsafe for man or 
beast. 

Only able to see at the moment when 
some fiery thunder-bolt tore its ragged 
way through the obscure vaults of heaven, 
I struggled on; stumbling over fallen logs, 
knocking against trees, brushed and 
whipped by the tossing branches, till I 
was almost dazed; trusting to my dogs 
to find a way out. When, drenched to 
the skin and fast yielding to fatigue, my 
feet left the sodden mold and trod again 
the beaten earth of the mountain road,a 
prayer of thanks to Almighty God es- 
caped my lips. New vigor animated my 
lagging feet and I now followed my dogs 
with greater ease. 

A quick turn in the road revealed a 
light, shining through the pouring rain 
like a beacon. Breaking into a water- 
logged run I was soon near enough to 
perceive its source to be a tallow dip, in 
the window of a low, ramshackle log hut, 
adjoining which was a partially decayed 
building, which, by the sign above the 
door, “HOSS SHOIN,” revealed by a 
brilliant, scintillating flash of lightning, 
I took to be a smithy. In this my dogs 
sought refuge. I entered the dimly 
lighted hut, without knocking. 

My incoming aroused an old negro 
from his reveries, by the glowing coals in 
the yawning, black-mouthed fireplace, 
set in the opposite wall. Turning, he 
caught sight of the intruder. Witha cry 
of terror he sprang to his feet, his long 
face, withered by age, contorted with fear. 
A wild look came into his sunken eyes 
and a trembling seized upon his gaunt, 
illy-clad frame. 

“Mars Tucker! Whar yo’ cum frum?” 
he almost gasped. 

“Some mistake, Uncle,” I said, advan- 
cing toward the fire. “I’m no Tucker, 
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though I am well nigh tuckered out, 
fighting this beastly storm.” A quick re- 
lief came over the old man. Steadying 
himself on his cane he thumped rheu- 
matically towards me. 

“Evenin’, strangah, evenin’,” he said, 
in a rather unsteady voice, “ Yo’ guv dis 
niggah a monstus scar’. I done tuk yo 
fo ol’ Mars Tucker’ ghos!”’ 

Giving his outstretched hand a shake, 
I seated myself in a proffered chair and 
stretched my chilled limbs to the genial, 
glowing warmth. 

‘So you took me for some dead man?” 
I interrogated, glancing about the meanly 
furnished, mud-chinked apartment. 

“Yas,sah; fo’ ol’ Mars Tucker’s ghos’, 
sah,” he answered. ‘“ Dats my ol’ ‘oman’,” 
volunteered the darky, as he saw my 
glance rest on a withered old aunty 
crooning over a bundle of rags lying in 
her lap. “ An’ de lil’ chile’s my g’anson, 
sah; jes’ turned t’ree yah ol’ las’ week, 
sah. De ol’ houn’ layin’ da am Mars 
Tucker’s bird dog, sah. My name’s Pete; 
Ole’ Pete dey calls me.” 

His talk was interrupted by the move- 
ments of his wife. Feebly rising, she 
placed the sleeping child on the dirty 


. patchwork quilt, covering the home-made 


bed. A motion to the dog and he leaped 
carefully upon the couch, stretching him- 
self out beside the unconscious babe. 
Without a word to either of us, or scarcely 
a glance bestowed, the old woman busied 
herself about getting a meal for me, 

Desiring a closer acquaintance with 
the dog, which I had observed was a 
highly-bred one, I tiptoed over to the 
bed, followed by the old man. My curi- 
osity was indeed aroused when I saw that 
Ol’ Pete’s dog was a full-blooded Irish 
setter, apparently, and a grand old dog, 
though, like his master, agéd. Eyes like 
his I had never seen before. Their soft, 
liquid depth seemed to but half conceal 
a sorrow that made them pleading. 

OI’ Pete stooped to caress the little one. 

“Dis lil’ chile nevah had no mammy, 
strangah ; shedied de day he war borned,” 
he said, in a softened voice. “De good 


Lord tuk his pappy when he wus jes’ a 
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yah ol’ an’ lef’ lil’ Cha'lie—dats his name, 
sah—wid jes’ me an’ de ol’ oman to keer 
fo’ him. When de ol’ ‘oman saw her 
boy daid, sah, it plum broke her h’art an’ 
sence den she done talk no mo’ sca’sely. 
’Twas jes sech a sto’m as dis, what car- 
ried off Mars Tucker an’ my boy, sah, 
killin’ em bofe in de woods. My ol’ Mas- 
sah was a great gem’men fah huntin’, 
and he uster tek my boy along fo’ to 
tote de game he got. 

“One afternoon he cum walkin’ ‘long 
wid his dog and gun and he carried my 
boy ‘long to de woods. Fo’ dey cud git 
back yeah de sto’m cum. De woods 
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my knees, to holp me save my massah. 

“Putty soon de ol’ oman cum. Dat 
houn’ had gone an’ fetched her. An’ 
when she saw what wus layin’ dar she 
jes’ trowed bofe han’s ovah her haid an’ 
drapped. Inaminnut she cum roun’ an’ 
*gan to moan an’ sob, all de time a-holdin’ 
her boy’s haid in her lap. Den she get 
up an’ we toted bofe of em back ter de 
cabin. 

‘“Massah’'s folks cum; an’ de doctah. 
But dey couldn’ do nuffin. Massah open 
he eyes bimeby an’ talk lil’. He said he 
was gwine die an’ go up whar all is glory, 
an’ he say: “Ol Pete, I kin trus’ you, 
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BULL TERRIERS.—A Brace of Good Ones. 





was full o’ fallin’ trees an’ lightnin’ an’ de’ 
clouds was tured bottom-side-up. One 
monstus flash hit de tree whar dey two 
wus standin’ outen de wet an’ tore it all 
inter kin’lin’ wood. De fire kilt my boy 
an’ a big splintah hit Mars Tucker’s haid 
an’ knocked him unkonshunable, sah, jes’ 
es if he war daid an’ de angels got his soul. 

“Den, when dat ol’ houn’ saw what de 
mattah wus, he jes’ cum a-tearin’ up yeah 
an’ clawed my laig twill I follered him 
back inter de bresh. Da’, in all dat sto’m 
an’ wreckage I foun’ our po’ boy daid! 
daid! An’ layin’ longside him ol’ Massah. 
I jes’ let out one yell fo’ de ol’ ’oman an’ 
den flop down in de mud, axin God, on 





an’ I’s gwine leab my dog in yo’ cah.” 
Den he died. Dem two wus carried way 
in de black kerridge an’ buried same day; 
de ol’ houn’ follerin’ de co’pses. Fo’ days 
he jis’ lay on dat grave an’ wouldn’ let 
nobody cum nigh him. Bimeby he 
couldn’ stan’ he wus dat weak an’ I 
fotched him heah. When he saw de lil’ 
chile he got perter an’ wouldn’ leave him 
—jes’ sat wid him in de daytime an’ slep’ 
wid him nights. 

“Yo’ see how sad he look to-night, 
strangah? Heallus ’pears dat way when 
I talks bout Ole Massah. 

Norman N. SPEAR. 
Sacramento, California. 
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ONE OF MY BOY CHUMS. 


Young sportsmen, eh? Yes, I know 
allabout’em. Nice little fellows, in straw 
hats and knickerbockers, who spear frogs 
with sharpened sticks, catch spawning 
suckers on grab-hooks, club trees after 
crow’s nests and blow themselves up 
with antiquated muskets. Know ’em? 
Wasn't I just such a kid myself—all but 
the knickerbockers ?—And it hasn’t been 
so very long ago, either. Forty years, 
maybe; but what’s forty years to a fellow 
with a good memory? Not much, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking. 

Forty years ago! Let me see. I was 
just drifting into my eleventh year then, 
and my boyhood days were pretty near 
over. Sounds funny to make such a 
claim for a young chap not yet in his 
teens, but I happen to know what I am 
talking about. On my fourteenth birth- 
day my father saddled Grey Charlie and 
rode away to join Lee’s army and just a 
year to a day from that date I was listen- 
ing to the music of Federal bullets and 
wondering when old Stonewall would 
decide to send out a few brigades to sup- 
port us skirmishers. There wasno“ Breck 
Upshaw” business about my war experi- 





ence. Notmuch! Look up the history 
of the Valley of Virginia between '62 
and ’64, and post yourself on the various 
campaigns and side trips of Jackson and 
old Jeb Stuart. That will show you how 
I was employed during the years in ques- 
tion and will explain why I grew to fancy 
myself a man before I was hardly tall 
enough to stand flat-footed and look over 
the muzzle of a musket barrel. 

But forty years ago I had no idea what 
the future might have in waiting for me, 
and I can’t say that I cared very much 
to learn. Bill Ellison was my best loved 
chum then—I buried him near Win- 
chester a few years later—and we usu- 
ally managed to keep our minds busy with 
the present and allow coming troubles to 
take care of themselves. Bill’s people 
were wealthy and kept three dogs, while 
I owned one, and I think that my deplor- 
able poverty of canine possessions wor- 
ried me more than anything else on earth. 
It was some satisfaction to know that my 
old “spot” could lick all three of the 
Ellison dogs in a brace of seconds, and 
that he could catch rabbits on ground 
where his running mates couldn’t find a 
track; but for all that, he was only one 
dog—and a “yaller” cur in the bargain 
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—and it looked to me like an unequal 
and unjust distribution of earth’s blessings. 
I wanted more dogs; and one day, as I 
well remember, I swapped old Nigger 
Isaac a new pocket knife for a whole 
litter of hound pups—nine of them—and 
for a whole week was by all odds the 
happiest boy in Virginia. Then some 
puppy ailment got in its deadly work, and 
in twenty-four hours Spot was once more 
the only living dog on the place. I was 
heart broken, but, in the midst of my 
grief, Bill assumed the role of comforter. 

“Youcan havetwoof my dogs, Dwight: 
I'd give you all three, but Prince belongs 
to father and he couldn’t spare him at all. 
I'll fetch over Moll and Gripper in the 
morning, and they’re yours to keep. 
You know I’m going away to school and 
won't need them any more.” — 

Everybody said that my chum was a 
lucky boy when his parents decided on 
sending him to a northern boarding 
school. The Ellisons all had a lot of 
sense, and it was generally predicted that 
Bill would be the brightest of the family 
and make a great man of himself if he 
lived. A good education is half the bat- 
tle of life, and is worth millions to any 
youth of energy and spirit, but Bill took 
it mighty hard to be shipped off from 
home in the dead of winter, just when the 
bear tracking snow of the season had 
fallen and we had been bagging from ten 
to thirty rabbits a day. 

Months passed and we corresponded 
regularly, but I could see that Bill’s hab- 
its and ideas were changing and that he 
was leaving me away behind in the mat- 
ter of brain develope. In nearly every 
one of his letters I would run across 
words that would send me to the diction- 
ary, and half of the time he would speak 
about subjects that I had never heard of 
before in my life. And so matters rocked 
along until the middle of summer, and 
then Bill came home on a visit. 

I was fishing that day on Gravel Creek, 
about half way from the Ellison place to 
town, and was kneeling down on the 
bridge trying to tempt a big sun perch 


into grabbing a fresh grub, when here 
comes Bill whistling down the road 
togged out in a brand new suit and a 
funny little flat cap, his face as clean and 
bright as the full moon in June. It was 
sure enough Bill, only he didn’t look a 
bit natural, and I commenced to feel 
bashful and actually rolled down my 
breeches legs to hide the mud on my 
ankles. 

“Good morning, Dwight.” said he. 

“Good morning, Bill,” said I. ‘‘How’s 
all your folks ?” 

He hadn’t seen a single one of them 
for six months, but that didn’t cut any 
figure in the case. I had to say some- 
thing. 

Then we stood and stared at each 
other for a good long minute, and I was 
beginning to feel the necessity of saying 
something more—when all at once, that 
fish bit!—bit like a forty-pound sturgeon! 
—took hook, line and the float that was 
tied to its end and clearing out with the 
entire rig—when Bill jumped from the 
middle of the bridge into three feet of 
water and made a beautiful flying catch. 
I never saw a neater piece of work in my 
life—or a bigger perch. 

Bill’s fine suit was a lovely sight after 
that bath, but he said he had more clothes 
in his trunk and that he reckoned it would 
all turn out for the best, after all. He 
wanted to put in the rest of the day fish- 
ing, anyhow, and he guessed he could go 
ahead and enjoy himself without feeling 
afraid of getting mud on his shirt front. 
There was sound philosophy for you! 
Did we fish? Well, I should say so. We 
struck some of the bitingest perch that 
ever took a worm-covered hook, and when 
Bill finally stumbled into his father’s yard 
along towards night he was so thoroughly 
covered with clay stains and fish scales 
that he looked like some disreputable 
young merman banished for misbehavior 
from his native haunts. 

Poor Billy! Only a short hour before 
that last charge, as we were smoking 
improvised cigars of “long green” out 
on the picket line, he chatted merrily 
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‘* When here comes Bill, whistling down the road.”’ 


about the old days at home and wondered 
whether we would remember all the best 
fishing holes when the time came ’round 
for returning to our dearly loved Sport. 

‘We'll put in our first day on the creek 
together,” said he. “There would be 
mighty little fun for me fishing in ‘old 
Gravel’ unless Dwight were there too.” 

And just then there came an orderly 
to announce a general advance and in 
twenty minutes we were sabering the 
Yankees in their own camp. Suddenly 


I saw Bill reel in his saddle, and managed 
to get to his side before he fell. 

“Bu’sts up our fishing, Dwight,” said 
he. “You'll have to try Gravel Creek 
alone.” 

“Together or not at all, Bill,” said I. 
‘‘ Brace up, old fellow; you’re worth a hun- 
dred dead men yet.” 

But he only smiled, closed his eyes 
and lay back dead in my arms. 


,’ 


DwiGut SYLVESTER. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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A MORNING WITH THE DUCKS. 





The sunrise was stil! an hour distant when my 
guide Mac. and I, started for a lake in the 
Flambeau regions of Northern Wisconsin, one 
morning last September. Our camp was about 
half a mile from the lake. Everything was as 
silent as death, and when we reached the lake the 
heavy, shroud-like mist hanging low over it, made 
me think of a graveyard. 

The morning was rather chilly, so we lost no 
time in getting out the duck boat, and with Mac. 
at the oars, started for the overflow. A dam had 
been built at the outlet of the lake which had 
raised the water about three feet ; so that all the 
low portions of the shore were submerged. The 
overflow we were heading for could well be termed 
a floating forest, and made an ideal place for us to 
“lay for’’ the ducks. Reaching the overflow, and 
fastening the boat under cover of a bush, we 
awaited the sunrise. In a short time it came, and 
with the first streaks of light the ducks began to 
rise. We could hear them quack-quacking, splash- 
ing in the water, and rising through the thick, 
heavy foliage. Two rose quite near us, and I 
‘*opened the ball’’ by bringing one of them down. 
Soon we were hard at work shoving shells into the 
breech of our smoking guns. The old spaniel, 
Sam, was in his element, as he paddled around 
and retrieved our birds. 

In about half an hour the birds stopped rising. 
Twenty-seven ducks lay in the bottom of the boat. 
Not bad for a boy! (I was only seventeen), for 
Mace. had done very little shooting. ‘‘ Well, young 
un, you'll do,’’ said he. Mac. never has much 
to say about anything, and is not given to praise ; 
so that his remark was very pleasing to me. 

Just as we started back, a big mallard rose and 
flew down the wind. I swung the “little twelve” 
up to my shoulder, covered my bird and blazed 
away. But I ‘never touched him ;’’ and as I 
silently pulled for the landing I thought of 
Bryant’s lines: 


“Vainly the fowler’s eye would mark, 
Thy distant flight to do thee harm.” 


Lake Forest, Ills. HARRY C. DE VOIR. 
~—_ - 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A WILD-CAT. 


It was on my first trip down the Mississippi 
that I had an encounter with one of those nasty 
little ‘‘ bob cats’? which I won’t forget soon, 

My ‘‘pard”’ and I left the river at Lake Provi- 
dence, Louisiana, and were trapping for coon and 
mink, back on some of the small bayous towards 
Bayou Mason. We were having good luck with 
our traps and fine sport with squirrels and wild 
turkeys. Our traps were strung out on both sides 
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of the bayou on which we were camped, my 
‘*nard’’ looking after one side and I the other. 
We made it a point to visit our traps every morn- 
ing, bring in what we had captured during the 
night, and after caring for the pelts we had taken, 
would hunt or fish the balance of the day, which 
ever suited our fancy best. 

Starting out one morning as usual, we took a 
short cut to our farthest traps; then turned to 
work back up the bayou, I crossing on a fallen tree 
in order to reach my own side. 

We kept abreast of each other, looking at every 
trap, moving and re-setting some, and collecting 
our toll from others. 

My ‘‘pard” had already hung one ’coon and a 
mink to his belt and I had secured two mink, 
when I came to a place where I had set a trap on 
dry land, at the end of a large fallen tree. I had 
noticed the day before that something passed that 
way quite frequently, and so hid a trap as nicely 
as possible, driving the staple into the solid body 
of the wood. This morning I saw betore I got 
near the place that something had been caught, 
but the trap was around on the other side of the 
log and out of my sight. Never dreaming of any- 
thing larger than a ’coon, I walked up and plac- 
ing my hands on the log leaned over to see my 
captive. 

I do honestly think my hair stood on end for 
just a second or two at what happened, for I have 
a vivid recollection of seeing a pair of very angry 
looking eyes—backed by some very formidable 
looking teeth and claws—coming with a rush, 
straight at my face. I haven’t the least doubt 
but what they would have reached me had the 
trap chain been long enough. As it was I moved 
back out of the way, and watching for a chance, 
got in a good lick with my hatchet on that ugly 
looking head, which put an end to a very ill-tem- 
pered beast. 

My ‘‘pard” was surprised when I added that 
dirty looking skin to our pile, and would hardly 
believe a No. 1 Newhouse trap would hold that cat. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. CHETEK. 

CUPID’S HUNT. 
Up mountains steep, down cafions deep, 
There Cupid tried to go, sir. 
He carried a rifle and also that trifle— 
That dreadful little bow, sir. 


What luck? Oh, well! I’m pleased to tell, 
He took a tiny dart, sir ; ‘ 

He’s good at gaming and accurate aiming— 
For he shot me through the heart, sir. 


Omaha, Nebraska. DEEM YOUNG. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick Headache. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 
Travelling Correspondence. 

Phoebus got the start of me at New 
Castle,and had already begun his upward 
ciimb, with a good, all-day grip upon the 
reins of his gallant coursers, when I rode 
away from the Albany hotel. The clear 
October air was crisp and light and seemed 
fairly to snap and sparkle away up on 
the crests of the ridges where naught 
but birds and sunbeams find it easy to 
make their way. The deep and narrow 
valley, which was destitute of verdure, 
showed little sign of life save the sleep- 
ing hamlet at the feet of the frowning 
mountains, every rock and boulder of 
whose rugged sides seemed aglow with 
the long slanting rays of the rising sun. 
The abyss between appeared like a mighty 
river of moulten gold, and the gentle 
sounds of the waking day were but the 
soft lapping of the shining waves on the 
glimmering banks. 

As I made my departure,a merry party 
picked up the trail leading to some neigh- 
boring hunting ground. One finger from 
the other hand would be needed in tell- 
ing off these joyous Nimrods, leaving 
the guide out of consideration—which is 
bad policy. Five of the half dozen sat 
astride of well-filled grain and provision 
sacks, or lolled half in half out of the 
wagon on bales of hay. Side boards of 





extra height had been set on the wagon 
bed, and the natural inference was that 
the young hunters confidently expected 
to bring half the game in the hills back 
to town in a common coffin. 

On the seat beside the guide and driver 
sat the patriarch of the party. He was 
clad in worn corduroy trousers, tucked 
away into voluminous cowhide boots, a 
canvas shooting jacket, and a flapping 
sombrero, a size too large, that settled 
securely upon.his ears. He looked, in 
fact, like one of the scraggy-bearded old 
farmers out of Puck’s inimitable gallery 
of comics revivified. From the way in 
which he swung his ponderous lower 
jaw around a huge quid of home-made 
twist and expectorated ever and anon 
over the rolling periphery of the nigh 
wheel, I quickly set him down as a Mis- 
sourian. 

Approaching from behind, I hailed the 
party with a cheerful “ Hello!”’ 

‘“Mornin’, Mornin’, several of the 
huntsmen responded, while the unprepos- 
essing backwoodsman who was keeping 
the driver company and not saying a 
word, turned slowly around half way to 
scrutinize me. After a moment's survey, 
he spoke. 

“Durn poor critter thet, fer these hills. 
Cum fer?” he succeeded in articulating 
spasmodically between the acts of masti- 
cation. 

Taking the implied slur against my 

















trusty wheel to heart, I looked very 
much hurt and replied that “a wheel is 
good most of the time, providing it is a 
bicycle and not an ice wagon, though 
sometimes the runners do get to crawling 
and cut the windpipe, or the chain gets to 
serenading the sprockets in a manner that 
would discredit the evening chorus of a 
pack of coyotes. But the very worst is 
the trouble in sailing—the runners never 
will keep the wind on a tack.” 

“Well, I'll be hornswoggled!” was all 
he ventured in return, and then he re- 
lapsed into his wonted quiescence. But 
his whole attitude and facial expression 
was indicative of mental agitation, and I 
was prone to believe that the hornswogg- 
ling process was in operation. 

The road was certainly very ‘“ punk,” 
to use a wheelman’s expressive vernacu- 
lar. Upon either side of the narrow alkali 
valley through which the turbulent 
Grand had gouged its way, rose barren 
rocky hills, and the wagon road that 
wound and twisted its way among their 
bases suffered greatly from the detritus 
brought down the slopes by heavy rains. 
Ruts, gullies, and washouts abounded, 
and as the road dipped down into these 
and out again at every rod, riding my 
Sterling over them was like sailing a cat- 
boat on the bounding main. The north- 
ern part of the Great American Desert is 
not a waste because of the lack of rain, 
but rather on account of the porous nature 
of the soil, which permits the rapid seep- 
ing away of the water. At least fifteen 
heavy storms visited the head of the 
desert during the past season. 

Half a day over the undulations of this 
road was all I wanted of it, and at noon 
I stopped at Parachute for dinner and 
then took to the railroad track and rode 
the ties in the direction of Grand Junction. 

How true it is that “coming events 
cast their shadows before!” After tick- 
ing ominously for several miles, the rim 
of my front wheel split half way around 
and the travelling representative of the 
“gentleman’s magazine’ was dumped 
unceremoniously over a low embankment 
into six inches of semi-liquid alkali mud. 
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Figuratively speaking, I was “up a 
stump,” although, as a matter of fact, not 
one was in sight. The mud and split 
rim were only a part of my troubles. The 
Leadville “Tiger” had consumed my 
surplus and left me almost broke. A 
check should have been waiting for me 
at Grand Junction, but that Mecca was a 
long way off, and it would be difficult to 
get a new rim put on a wheel there. 

It was of no use to scrape at the mud, 
for it was of the consistency of soft soap, 
and previous experience taught me to 
wait until it dried. So, wrapping “Old 
Trusty’s” game foot with a piece of can- 
vas, I led her off for an eight-mile saunter 
to Debeque, where, putting on a bold 
front, I succeeded in signing a nice little 
list of sportsmen before nightfall. From 
Debeque the bicycle was shipped on to 
Salt Lake City, where your humble ser- 
vant expected to follow it as soon as the 
Grand Junction check could be cashed. 

Transportation comes high out this 
way, as arule, but one must have it, and, 
as in my “broke” condition it could not 
be paid for, I took a side-door Pullman 
in the friendly shade of the eleventh hour, 
and, enveloping myself in a mantle of 
rueful reflections, dropped to sleep in a 
corner, with my head towards the engine. 
The Sports AFIELD representative dozed ; 
the crawling freight puffed and groaned 
and grumbled up Hog Back Caijion like 
an Argus-eyed demon, and then ground 
down the western slope of the Little Book 
Mountains and slid away in the mellow 
moonlight towards the sleeping desert. 

At about 2 a. m. it drew up witha 
banging and rattling of bumpers in the 
switchyards of Grand Junction, and 
Sports AFIELD’s sleeping beauty brought 
up with a thump against the end of the 
car, which is one of the inconveniences 
of the side-door palace car, you know. 

With the dawn came hunger, which 
was satisfied at the Brunswick, presided 
over by charming Mrs. Stewart, who, in 
her heart of hearts, hides a natural love 
for wheelmen. The day was pleasantly 
spent in shaking hands with the many 
sportsmen and sporting-goods dealers of 
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the city and in renewing the ties of friend- 
ship that bind them to our magazine. 
There are many more cyclists in the town 
than one would dare suppose from the 
poor condition of the roads. 

As the shadows of the sage brush and 
the Little Book cliffs stretched out to 
grotesque lengths, I strolled back again 
to the tracks. In my pocket nestled 
$1.90 and a consoling little letter, sweetly 
written, stating that, owing to a mistake, 
my remittance was lying in wait for me 
at the margin of Great Salt Lake. There 
was nothing for it but to resume the 
journey westward in the summer tourist’s 
car, and I dozed away serenely, undis- 
turbed by the harsh voice and rude hand 
of the conductor demanding the ticket 
of the conventional traveller. 

Six miles out of town, my section of 
the train was sidetracked, and, after 
several unsuccessful efforts to elude the 
vigilance of the train crew and attach my 
animated carcass to the other half, I found 
myself standing in the middle of the 
track, watching the blinking red lights 
of the bob-tailed caboose disappear in 
the night. 

“The Rio Grande Western is the hard- 
est road in the States to work,” I have 
been assured frequently since by tourists 
whose grimy appearance indicated that 
they were competent to give such in- 
formation. 

Should I go back, stay where I was, 
or go forward? Wheelmen never pursue 
the former course where any other is 
possible, and they shun inertia with scorn, 
and so, as a member of the great body 
of pedal-pushers, I determined not to dis- 
credit the fraternity, and pushed on into 
the unknown regions of the night. 

After stumbling on for ten weary miles 
in the blackness, a station called Fruita 
was discovered, and a temporary berth 
was secured under a tarpaulin that cov- 
ered a sack of flour and some egg cases. 
I was awakened after having fallen asleep, 
by the rumbling of a train, the engine of 
which halted beside me, throbbing and 
panting from its exertions. I had hastily 
emerged from my snug quarters and con- 


cealed myself beneath the platforms as 
the train drew in, and while the train 
hands were loading the freight, I slipped 
around back of the station and climbed 
into a box-car filled with coke. But in 
the hour of early dawn a calloused train 
hand discovered me and dropped me off 
at Cisco, a little settlement of two shanties 
and a dog kennel, where a hungry spar- 
row would deplete the larder. There 
was a bit of jerked elk meat in my pocket, 
and the munching of this furnished both 
nourishment and company while I “ hit” 
the ties—really counting them this time 
—for Thompson Springs, Utah, thirty 
miles ahead. Such was my advent into 
the land of the Mormons! 

I arrived at the Springs both tired and 
hungry, but had determined to “ hobo”’ 
my way to Salt Lake City merely for the 
novelty of the experience, and with that 
object in view sought the only eating 
house in the town and told the matron 
who opened the door a hard-luck story 
of how twenty-eight spokes had been 
broken out of my wheel and half the 
teeth stripped from the sprocket, adding 
by way of clinching the argument, that 
Indians had held me up for $500 in gold. 
This last was more than she could stand, 
and she took me right in with the remark: 
“T love to feed a cheerful liar,” and gave 
me a “great layout,” to use the phrase 
of the road. 

Then I drifted back to the railroad and 
dropped to sleep on a handcar against 
the sunny side of a sand bank. In the 
course of a half hour a fat little Dutch- 
man came along and, sitting down beside 
me on the car, awoke me. He was a 
knife and scissors grinder, and pointed 
out his green-framed stone standing on 
the platform. He bought a ticket for 
Green River and about two hours before 
sundown left on the train for ’Frisco with 
a fat woman, who said she was going to 
exhibit herself in a dime museum in the 
Golden Gate city. After their departure, 
I dropped to sleep once more, never ex- 
pecting to see the little Dutchman again. 

At dusk a long freight from the east 
came through, and I boarded a box-car 
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and was soon wandering in blissful dream- 
land. Some time during the night the 
train came to a long stop, and I awoke 
and lay listening to the sounds of switch- 
ing cars, and the trampling of feet over- 
head, meanwhile keeping very quiet for 
fear of detection. But with all my pre- 
caution I thought I was discovered at 
last, for someone came scuffling along 
and stopped at the open door of my 
private car. He seemed to be working 
at something heavy and trying to get it 
in the car, in which he finally succeeded, 
afterward clambering in himself, and 
breathing as if he were all lungs. I 
shrunk into the corner as far as possible 
and lay very quiet, while the other fellow 
stood still a moment as if listening to 
determine my whereabouts. I began to 
believe he was a train hand looking for 
me with a bucket of water and I momen- 
tarily expected a douching. They do 
sometimes treat a deadheader that way. 
It may be all right to give a regular hobo 
a free bath occasionally, but a white man 
who knows how to use good soap and 
water doesn’t need it. In another min- 
ute he came scraping along toward my 
corner, pushing something in front of him. 
Soon that something struck my foot, and, 
thinking it had struck a bolt head, he 
stopped to lift it over. But I didn’t want 
anything dumped on me, and unable to 
stand the suspense longer, I hastily told 
him so. 

‘Mine Gott in himmel!” ejaculated 
the little Dutch scissors grinder, and he 
was more frightened than I had been. 

Then the train pulled out again, and 
together we reached Helper, at the end 
of the divison, where “ Dutchy” and his 
grindstone—which, like Mary’s little 
lamb, went with him everywhere—went 
in search of a schooner and have not 
been seen again. 

As box-car travelling became too te- 
dious, the Sports AFIELD representative 
took truck passage on the 7:30 a. m ex- 
press for Mormon town. Being unused 
to the ways of this kind of transportation, 
I naturally located myself badly and had 
ample time to discover the fact during 


six hours of tornadoing over the line. I 
had taken a berth under the forward 
end of the dining car, which brought up 
the rear of the procession. The chef 
overhead was unaware that a travelling 
correspondent was so close to the secrets 
of his culinary art, and I was ignorant of 
his proximity until a gurgling waste pipe 
precipitated about a pailful of dishwater 
onto the truck where I reposed. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that, inasmuch 
as it was inconvenient to change my loca- 
tion while proceeding at the rate of forty 
miles an hour,I kept strict watch upon 
that hose and prevented another such 
deluge. 

Onward the train sped, up the slope 
of the Wasatch Mountains, through the 
snow sheds, and around the base of Span- 
ish Peak, the roar of the pounding wheels 
almost paralyzing the drums of my ears. 
The train came to a halt at the top of 
the grade and the wheels and brakes 
were examined to ensure safety in the 
long descent. Then off we went again, 
the brake-shoes screeching and growing 
hot and the wheels smoking and throwing 
out showers of sparks. Great clouds of 
dust and sand rolled up and settled in 
my hair and down my neck, while small 
gravel pebbles flew up in the vortex of 
the suction and pounded my legs. 

Shortly after one o'clock in the after- 
noon a strange object, neither white nor 
black, nor red nor yellow, crawled from 
under the express at Salt Lake City 
and made its way to the natatorium. 
After a bath in the warm, blue mineral 
water, a white man emerged, and “ Rich- 
ard was himself again,” ready to cordially 
shake the fraternal hands of the local 
sportsmen and enroll their names on the 
Sports AFIELD scroll of honor. 

Norman N. SPEAR. 

Sacramento, California. 

Mme. ParcuHEsaA, the famous voice 
teacher, who has trained many famous 
singers, does not believe in the bicycle 
for vocalists. “The rapid cutting through 
the air attending the use of the wheel 
may,” she says, “ be positively injurious.” 
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FLINTLOCKS AND SPONTOONS. 


Once in a while, the discovery of an 
unusually well-stocked armory in the pos- 
session of some ardent sportsman prompts 
the apt remark that the party in question 
has “all the arms the law allows him.” 
But hehasn’t. Notmuch. Furthermore, 
the chances are that he hasn’t any one of 
the arms that a good law-abiding citizen 
should keep in stock and convenient for 
use in the day of trouble. According to 
the present laws—by no means inopera- 
tive by lack of recent enforcements—all 
citizens between certain ages can be held 
for military duty, and Section 1628 of the 
statutes covering this point reads as 
follows: 

“Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be 
constantly provided with a good musket or firelock of a 
bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound, 
a sufficient bayonet and belt, twospare flints and a knap- 
sack, a pouch with a box therein to contain not less than 
twenty-four cartridges suited to the bore of his musket or 
firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of 
powder and ball; or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot 
pouch and powder horn, twenty balls suited to the bore 
of his rifle and a quarter of a pound of powder, and shall 
appear so armed, accoutered and provided when called 
out to exercise or in service, except that when called out 
company days to exercise only he may appear without 
knapsack; and all arms, ammunition and accouterments 
so provided and required shall be held exempted from all 
suits, distress and executions or sales for debt or for the 


payment of taxes. Each commissioned officer shall be 
armed with a sword or hanger and spontoon.” 


Spontoons (pikes or spears) are not 
remarkably abundant at the present day, 
even in the armories of the National 
Guard. The remainder of the prescribed 
arms might be secured, at a good round 
price, by dint of ransacking a dozen muse- 
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ums but the average marksman would feel 
some reluctance about standing at the 
butt of a “firelock” shooting “balls of 
the eighteeth part of apound.” Congress 
is now considering a bill to better adapt 
our military laws to the conditions now 
governing military service, but if the meas- 
ure fails of passage it is likely the safety 
of our Government will hinge, for a hun- 
dred years longer, upon the sharpness of 
our spontoons and uniform calibre of our 
muskets. 

Rifle cranks will please take note that 
the framers of the law just quoted con- 
sidered a quarter of a pound (1750 grains) 
of powder quite enough for the propulsion 
of twenty balls of 388 grains each. A 405 
bullet in a well-filled 45-90 shell would 
give practically the same charge, and it is 
one that should be serviceable for real 
hard duty. The proportion of lead to 
powder is about 314 to 1—ensuring low 
trajectory, express shock and killing 
power, if these desirable attributes of an 
actual service charge could possibly be 
obtained in a weapon of large calibre 
shooting round balls. 


THE Rochester (N. Y)1 Rod and Gun 
Club will hold a Blue Rock target tour- 
nament April 13 and 14. 


Pane a : 

Tue Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation will hold their twenty-first 
annual tournament at Lincoln, April 20, 


21,22 and 23. $1000 is added this year 
to the purses. 
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Dealers and individual fishermen are always thankful for “TIPS.” That is to 
say: the dealers are thankful for business tips, and the fishermen for tips on relia- 
ble fishing points, and real, actual rod tips. We are speaking about the “tips” made 
by the manufacturers of the celebrated BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS-—for rods. 
Tube Tips, Double Hole Tips, One-ring Fly Tips, Three Ring Tips, Agate Tips (Solid,) Agate 
Screw-off Tips, Agate Basket Tips, etc. Then there are Standing Ring Guides, Twisted Wire 
Guides, Agate Guide, Two-Ring Tie Guides, Anti-Friction Raised Tie Guides, Trumpet Guides, 
Common Tie Guides, etc. Catalogue “H” has cuts of ’em all: Send for it. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
eienioniin 


To do Good Work you must have Good Tools. } Moose-Hide Moccasins. 


The best work can only —PRICES :—. 








A be done with the best Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
} Clipper, which is $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 4 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 


COATES’ PATENT 11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 


tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


No 59 Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


BALL BEARING. WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES. 


[A pleasure to run it.] the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 
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We manufacture 


Tremere. | Metz & Schloerb, 


flexible shaft for 


d to do the most 


rapid and thorough work. 





rs of all kinds. Also Grooming 
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at { READ 
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pm =| WRITE US. | **THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN.”’ 
>) = ) Published Monthly at One Dollar per Year. 
& s Catalogue free, 4 Departments: 
A 4 HUNTING, CANOEING, KENNEL 
E with full = FISHING, CAMPING, RIFLE, 
roe information NATURAL HISTORY. 
. - awl Send one dollar for one year’s subscription, 
25 cents for three months’ trial, or ten cents for copy latest issue to 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO. 
> 


The Amateur Sportsman, 27 Park Place, New York. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 











Durability and Good Killing 
Power are indispensable ina 
shot-gun. Our guns have these 
points fully developed.- Your 


: choice of eighteen different styles 
at reasonable prices. All our guns are sold by the trade. 


If your dealer will not supply you with these guns write us. 
THE BAKER GUN QUARTERLY IS FREE TO YOU. 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO0., Batavia, New York. 
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AFTER—THE BALL. 





An Englishman, Colonel Clark Wes- 
cott, who for some months has been 
travelling in Colorado, tells the following 
incredible hunting story which easily 
takes the lead of all such stories for the 
year 1896. 

‘One warm day during the past sum- 
mer,” says the Colonel, “I was the princi- 
pal in one of the most singular phenomena 
imaginable. I was in the saddle, follow- 
ing a mountain trail across a rather open 
and untimbered country, when I saw, at 
a great distance over my head, an eagle 
lazily floating through the air. I had 
with me a repeating rifle made to carry a 
great distance. I fired at the eagle, but 
missed him, as I had expected to do. 
Not wishing to waste another cartridge 
on a vain attempt, I watched him fora 
moment and rode along my way. Scarce- 
ly had I started my pony when I heard 
something strike the ground beside me 
with considerable force. There being 
nothing in sight to explain the apparent 
falling of an object from the sky above 
me, I at once dismounted to see what it 
could be, and was not long in discovering 
a large hailstone, shining like a bit of 
glass. As I picked it upI was astonished 
to find it heavy as lead, and completely 
confounded, on further examination, to 
find that its nucleus was the identical ball 
I had fired at the eagle, and which had 
returned to earth covered with ice. The 
affair was certainly a puzzling one, and I 
can only explain it in one way, that the 
ball in its ascent, having passed through 
a cloud, had become wet, and at a still 
greater height had been exposed to a 
temperature that had frozen its covering 
into ice and that in this condition it had 
fallen at my feet.” 

The Courrier des Etats Unis, in com- 
menting on this story, hints that with all 
deference to Colonel Wescott, he is open 
to a suspicion of being the advance agent 
of the manufacturer of a new long range 
rifle. C. F. A. 

Denver, Colorado. 


AFIELD. 
A DU PONT OUTING. 





On the 20th of March, a team of fam- 
ous Western trap shooters, under the 
generalship of Mr. E. S. Rice, Western 
representative for the Du Pont Smokeless 
Powder Co., met at his place of business 
and started in a body to attend the Inter- 
state Association’s Grand American 
Handicap held in Elkwood Park, N, J. 
The party consisted of Dr. W. F. Carver 
of Chicago; Dr. J. L. Williamson and 
Richard Merrill of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Thomas Marshall of Keithsburg, I11.; 
Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Iowa; C. M. 
Powers of Decatur, Ill.; Edward Voris 
of Crawfordsville, Ind.; Harry and Wil- 
liam Dunnell of Fox Lake, Ill.; and 
Eddie Bingham, W. D. Stannard, John T. 
Glover and M. L. Shepard of Chicago. 
Mr. Chas. L. Grimm of Clear Lake, Iowa., 
and Mr.C. W. Budd of Des Moines, Iowa., 
members of Mr. Rice’s team, went East 
about a week ago to attend the Cobweb 
Gun Club’s tournament at Baychester, 
N.Y. The party were all in good health 
and fine spirits and declared themselves 
as feeling prepared for a contest with any 
similar delegation from any section of the 
country. 
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A HANDSOME CALENDAR. 





The Sports AFIELD editorial force acknowl- 
edges with many thanks the receipt of the new 
and unique ‘‘ Parker Gun Calendar,’’ now being 
sent to a select list of names by Parker Brothers, 
whose main offices are in Meriden, Connecticut. 
The central portion of the calendar contains, in 
very effective grouping, some fifty capital like- 
nesses of a few of the Parker’s many friends— 
more than a third of the group being trap-shots 
of National or Western celebrity. It is pleasant 
to note the familiar lineaments of such well-in- 
formed sportsmen as Miss Annie Oakley, O. R. 
Dickey, Richard Merrill, Frank Parmelee, Paul 
North, D. M. Porterfield, Captain Du Bray, S. A. 
Tucker, J. D. Gay, Crittendon Robinson, John 
Watson and some two dozen more. The Messrs. 
Parker write us that they especially desire to have 
one hang in the rooms of every gun club in the 
country and will be pleased to mail one to the 
secretary of any gun club who will give them his 
address. They will also forward it to any indi- 
vidual sportsman who will mention SpoRTS A FIELD 
and remit 10 cents (to defray cost of mailing). 
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HE NEVER MISSES. 





He is not a subscriber to SPORTS 
AFIELD—the man who never. misses— 
but we all know him by reputation and 
some of us have had the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance. He is an inde- 
fatigable sportsman and a tireless talker. 
He uses his shot-gun or rifle a great deal, 
no doubt, but the principal ‘‘wear and 
tear” is on his tongue, for that useful 
member is never allowed a moment’s rest. 
He is a great destroyer and a greater 
mutilater of game. His aim is sure, but 
it is not invariably deadly, and, in conse- 
quence, he sometimes allows the threat- 
ened beast or bird to depart with its life, 
though scathed and maimed beyond 
hope of recovery. For he never misses. 
Perish the thought ! 

And he is not particular as regards the 
choice of arms and ammunition. Ancient 
flint locks and modern ejectors, black 
powder and smokeless, soft shot and 
chilled, it is all one to him, for is he not 
the hunter of hunters—the man who 
never misses? Unfavorable conditions 
are as nothing when opposed by his 
matchless skill and unvarying good for- 
tune. He finds an abundance of game 
in localities where the average hunter 
would encounter nothing save discourage- 
ment and despair. He finds the game, 
cripples it, and, disdaining to expend a 
second shot goes on his way rejoicing. 
To be sure, the coming of night may 
find him marching homeward without a 
hair or a feather to show for his day’s 
tramp; but what of that? Powder and 
lead may play him false but his ever- 
reliabe tongue can be trusted to fend his 
reputation. Yes, he has spent a delight- 
ful day in the field. He has returned 
with an empty gun and a depleted cart- 
ridge belt. And it is a well-known fact 
that he never misses a shot. 
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A Good Suggestion. 

If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
tains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 


The Marlin 
Model 





Smokeless. 


Also takes the 25-36 Black Powder Cartridge, 
loaded with a 106 grain, metal patched bullet, 
soft lead point. The Smokeless Cartridge has 
a similar bullet, 117 grains in weight. 


The barrel and action of this rifle, as well as 
our 30 and large calibres are made of SPECIAL 
STEEL, guaranteed to the U. S. Government stand- 
ards for their smokeless powder, service rifles. 


This is an Accurate and Powerful Rifle, 


Great Velocity and Flat Trajectory. 
Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co, "é.nn’*™ 


THe Bk REEL 


So) THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT. 
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It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAW)IAN & ERBE, 


Rochesier, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 


Sportsmen. Taxidermists. Collectors, 


We carry a large line of material that you would 
be interested in. Naturalists’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Tools and Supplies for Taxidermists. Specimens 
in every branch of Natural History at the lowest 
rates. Books and Curios of every description. 
Write for 50-page 1897 catalogue. Also publish- 
ers of The Museum, a monthly Natural History 
Journal, in its third year. You would like it. It’s 
different from anything you have seen. Free ex- 
change columns. Sample copy tree. We are pre- 

pared to execute the finest’ work in Taxidermy. 
Write us. 
WALTER F. WEBB, Publisher Museum, 
Albion, New York. 


The 
Little 
Finger 
Does it. 
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THE COWBOY’S FUNERAL. 





In the far West, on the lone prairie, a number 
of cowboys were called to perform the last rites 
for a comrade who had accidentally met sudden 
death. The dead comrade had been a great favor- 
ite with the gang, so their grief at parting with 
him and their anxiety for his future welfare 
induced a strong desire on the part of each remain- 
ing one of his associates to hold religious services. 
Not one of them could sing or remember a sacred 
song that he had ever heard. Not one of them 
could think of a prayer, and the inconsistency of 
the prayer offered as a last resort can at least be 
given the credit of sincerity. So we are willing to 
think that it would reach the throne and meet 
with more mercy and consideration than some 
flowery petition offered in insincerity. Each one 
of them wore a nickname. Briggs was the one 
applied to the dead man and Arkansas Bob was 
the one that offered the following prayer : 

‘*Oh, Lord, I guess in your opinion I am pretty 
tough, but I ain’t saying anything for myself ; it’s 
for Briggs. He’s dead now. But, oh, Lord, he’s 
as white a man asever lived. He’s got something 
away down in him as pure as steel and, oh, Lord, 
he’s got a heart in himas big asamule. I'll tell 
you what he done the other day. He gave asick 
Mexican $4.40, turned round and nursed him 
through a fever and the darned fellow hadn’t been 
well more than two days till he stole Brigg’s sad- 
dle pockets. Oh, Lord, you must not go back on 
such a man as that, because they are scarce in 
these parts. Oh, Lord, I never pestered any with 
the Bible and just now can’t remember a hymn 
song, but if Briggs gets a half chance he’ll make 
as good a record in heaven as any man that ever 
got there.’’ And firing a salute to the memory of 
the dead they left him alone in his glory.—Field 
and Farm. 
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EVERY-DAY EXCURSIONS 


To all parts of the world can be arranged for any day in 
the year, for one or more persons, upon application to 
any principal ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Itineraries carefully prepared for ex- 
cursions to California, China, Japan, and Sitka, Alaska; 
also to the gold fields at Ft. Yukon, and Ft. Cudahy via 
St. Michael’s and the Yukon River. Tickets furnished 
for the complete journey. It is not necessary to wait for 
any so-called *‘ Personally Conducted Excursions.”’ In 
these days of progressive enlightenment, with the Eng- 
lish language spoken in every land under the sun, one 
does not need to depend upon the services of guides for 
sight-seeing, but can go it alone orin small family parties, 
with great comfort and security, and at one’s own con- 
venience. Write to C. N. Souther, Ticket Agent, 95 Adams 
street, Chicago, for details when you are contemplating 
a trip. 
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THE GO-LIGHTLY KIND 
A LEADER IN SPEED-STRONGEST OF ALL 


AMES@ FROST COMPANY ces 


MAKERS. senororouriss7 caracocue CHICAGO 


THE CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL FOLDING BATH TUBS. 


None so Portable: none so Thoroughly Good: none so Comfortable. 


This cut represents our Gold Medal 
Folding Bath Tub. These have been 
in use a year and have proved entirely 
satisfactory. The frame is construc- 
ted with our patented metal joints, 
in such a way that it folds into an 
exceedingly small space. The cover 
is made of very heavy, closely woven 
duck, coated with pure, thoroughly 
refined rubber ; cured in such a way 
that it is tough and elastic. The duck 
is specially rubbered for us and we 
warrant it not to crack. This tub is 
made with no separate parts and is so 
arranged that it can be picked up and 


carried even when full of water. It empties by simply raising one end, the other forming a trough 
through which the water is poured into a pail. It is in every way a practical bath-tub ; is strong 
enough to hold the heaviest person ; and will last a generation. Folds five feet by five inches square. 
Send for free catalogue of Camp and Folding Furniture and Bath Tubs. 


PRICE $10.00. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 
Look for our GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED in this space next month. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mf’g Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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AN EFFECTIVE SIX-SHOOTER. 





The accompanying illustration will give our 
friends of the rifle persuasion a tolerably clear idea 
of the outward appearance of the new .303 Savage 
carbine—upon the good points of which the Savage 
Repeating Arms Co. of Utica, New York, are send- 
ing out some really interesting reading matter. 
This carbine takes all of the Savage cartridges, is 
said to be very accurate at even the 400-yard range, 
and is free from recoil when used with the Savage 
smokeless powder. The side ejection of the ex- 
ploded shell is positive—the shell being thrown to 
the right of the operator. This well-balanced little 
gun is a hammerless, six-shot repeater, weighing 
but seven and one-half pounds. It can be used 
automatically as a single loader or as a magazine 
rifle and the cartridges are so arranged as to ensure 
the perfect balance of the arm without reference 
to the number of cartridges in the magazine. It 
is all that could be desired for sportsmen wanting 
a light arm with short barrel. 

> 


HER OLD BLUE MUSLIN GOWN. 





When waxlights shine on diamonds’ blaze, 
Or snowy shoulders’ gleam, 

There comes a thought of other days; 
I see, as in a dream, 

A dainty table, spread at five, 
Vine-shadows flickering down— 

And, behind the teacups, Margery 
In her old blue muslin gown 


Its ruffles lay about a throat, 
So round, so ivory-fair ; 

Its sleeves were full, yet one might note 
Divine arms hidden there. 

Away with Redfern—Pingat—Worth— 
Those messieurs of renown! 

No robe ere owed to them its birth 
Like that blue muslin gown! 


Why do not manufacturers make 
More muslin—plain soft blue? 
And girls all other tints forsake 
For that bewitching hue ? 
Well-gowned they are, and fair, I grant, 
But there’s not one can drown 
My memory of Margery 
In her old blue muslin gown. 


*” x * * 


My castle's over-sea in Spain 
Alas! how far away! 

And it has a winsome chatelaine 
Who wears no satins gay. 

She waits, upon a vine-clad porch, 
My coming home from town— 
And she looks like none but Margery 
In her old blue muslin gown! 


— Charles Prescott Sherman in Scribner's Magazine, 
























Tomlinson sé 
Shot-gun Cleaners 


Are no knife-edged affairs. They 
have a bearing surface on the inside of 
the barrel of 4 sq. inches, thereby doing 
better work. Are quicker, and wear 
longer. When the sides are worn out 
you can get new ones for 10c. a pair. 

It is a brass wire gauze cleaner. 
Made in gauges 8 to 20. Sent postpaid 
$1.00. With ‘‘ Powers” rod (screw- 
driver and oiler in handle) postpaid, 
$2.00. See your dealer. Address 


C. Tomlinson, 


108 Beacon Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





































American Boat Building Co. ‘2° 


Knock-Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 
completed Boats, Half- 
Raters. Knock - Abouts 
and Canoes. Send stamp 
35x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


3517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
be te to te tp ie tn Sn to te 





LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn, 


In writing to sdverti: ers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.”’ 
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Join the Yellow Fellow ranks 
for 1897. 


The man of wealth desires a wheel of which he may always feel 


proud; the man whose purse strings are not so free wants service first, 
last and all the time. 


The graceful lines, light weight, narrow tread and handsome finish 
of the Stearns delight the most exacting; the material, workmanship 
and liberal guarantee insure to Stearns riders the best of bicycle service. 

Stearns is the vogue—a wheel for both masses and classes. 








Send in your name for Yellow Fellow Year 
Book, or ask any Stearns agent for it. . . 








E. C. Stearns & Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont. Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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“GLOBE” 
LAUNCHES 


. —_— 


GAS and GASOLINE ENGINES. 


BOE 


M. L. JONES, Western Agent, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Write for Catalogues. 
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SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 





Rev. Robert McIntyre, the eloquent Methodist 
divine, for many years stationed in Denver, is now 
in charge of an important Chicago congregation. 
Mr. McIntyre (himself a poet) was among the 
first to notice the genius latent in the writings of 
Frank H. Mayer (‘* Montezuma”). 

a “ee 

An always welcome visitor to the Sports AFIELD 
office is the Rev. A. L. Williams, rector of Christ 
Church, Woodlawn (Chicago), in the old World’s 
Fair District. For several years previous to as- 
suming his present large responsibilities Mr. Wil- 
liams had charge of a frontier parish in Routt 
County, North-western Colorado—a rarely equalled 
game section—affording him many opportunities 
fur hunting and fishing. During the past several 
summers it has been his custom to go camping-out 
on the Agawa River, in the Nepigon District of the 
Province of Algoma (Canada) and some 125 miles 
above 1 Sault Sainte Marie. 

Se 


ABOUT LOST DOGS. 





Among the lost and found ‘‘ads’’ appearing in 
the daily newspapers, one seldom fails to see 
several regarding lost dogs, but none about dogs 
that have been found or taken possession of. It is 
hardly safe to take it for granted that because a 
strange dog follows you home it is lost and that it 
is a bounden duty to take it in and shut it up in 
the basement or other part of the house so that it 
will not be out in the cold. If nota puppy, in 
nine cases out of ten, the dog would at once go 
home if left alone. To harbor a dog is an offence 
dealt with by the law and when in the sympathy 
of their hearts any citizens want to shelter a dog 
from the cold it should either be turned out the 
next day or advertised in the newspapers. The 
owner would he only too glad to recover his dog by 
paying the cost of advertising, and if no owner is 
found the happy possessor can rest satisfied that he 
has done all required of him. One who has lost a 
dog or for that matter any article of value is sure 
to search the lost and found columns of the daily 
papers. If the stray dog wears a city license tag 
a telephone message to the license inspector would 
be a very simple way of ascertaining the owner’s 
name ard address, when he could be made happy 
by a note through the mails. This matter is one 
of interest to all dog owners and should be care- 
fully considered not only for the benefit of those 
who have already lost dogs, but in the interest 
as well of those who own valuable dogs and may 
some day in their turn be the losers. 

cae 
BEECHAM’s PILLs will dispel the ‘‘ blues.”’ 





AFIELD. 


A cEGH Medicine 


PI ELAM'S 


for Bilious and Nervous disorders,such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 
ness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizzi- 
ness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Fiushings of 
: teat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
viveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Tremb- 
ling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are 
caused by constipation, as most of them are. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES, Thisisno fiction. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills 
ond they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM)?S PILLS, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females tocomplete health, 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregu- 
larities ofthesystem. Fora 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
Gers upon the Vital Organs; strengthening the 
muscular system, restoring the long-lost com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appe- 
tite, and arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debill- 
tated is that Beecham/’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL, 


Annual Sales more than 6,000,000 Boxes 

25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U.S. 
Agents. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Cana! St., New 
York, post paid, upon receipt of price. Book 
free upon application. 








The Duchess of Newcastle is well known for the 
magnificent kennel of dogs that she keeps, amongst 
which is the finest collection of Barzois in England. 
An interesting sight is the cemetery at Oatland’s- 
park, Surrey, in which some sixty odd of her 
favorites have been burried. Each has a separate 
tomb-stone and inscription. 


——___.— monies 


Amongst the many purposes for which dogs are 
available, is that of conveying the electric wires 
from station tostation. A terrier with a light cord 
attached to its neck, is sent through the under- 
ground conduits from one manhole to another in 
the London streets, and so the wires are quickly 
conveyed.—The Shooting Times. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.”’ 
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HAVE YOU 
SEEN IT? 


© 


Price $25. 







Write for Circular 
and Price List. 


the New Worcester Hammes Stow. 
Manufactured b epee 
R. T. TORKELSON & CO., Worcester, Mass, William Read & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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Published Monthly at $1.00 Per Year. 


is devoted to the interests of all lovers of the Gun, 
Rod and Dog. Each issue is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains interesting, instructive and 
practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Canoeing, Natural History, Fish Culture, Rifle 
and Trap Shooting and the Dog. It tells how, 
where and when to hunt, fish and camp out. 
gives descriptive and illustrative accounts of 
S hunting and fishing trips. Practical hunting and 
@ fishing information. Its pages are filled with arti- 
@ cles on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. 

e The Amateur Sportsman is one of the best mediums 


e through which dealers in sportsmen’s supplies can adver- 
e ise their goods. Advertising rates on application. 


TO 


NEW ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 
bie) 
FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 
FROM CINCINNATI AND THE NORTH 





QUICKEST SCHEDULES EVER MADE 
SUPERB TRAINS 
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S SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
oe 
W.C.RINEARSON, G.P.A. CINCINNATI. e THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 
@ 29 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 
@ 
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Spencer Repeating Shot Gun 
Six Shots OSS 


Th ree Seconds. Grade C, Damascus Barrels, 
Grade D, Twist Barrels, - - - - $25.00 


Hermann Boker & Co. 


101 and 103 Duane Street, : . NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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SOMETHING NEW IN BATH TUBS. 





The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co., with 
headquarters at Racine, Wisconsin, are an enter- 
prising lot. Their very latest innovation is a fold- 
ing bath tub, made in two models: One for “the 
young idea’’ and the other for people of a larger 
growth. We illustrate the baby’s bath tub here- 
with ; and the adult size will be found elsewhere 
among our advertising pages. When opened baby’s 
bath is 38 inches long, by 22 high, by 16 wide. 
The bath, being made of heavy duck coated with 
pure rubber, is flexible and much more pleasant to 
the child than a wooden or metal tub. It is sus- 
pended above the floor, so that the mother can sit 
in an ordinary chair and avoid the back-breaking 





strain necessary in using an ordinary tub. The 
frame of the tub stands firmly on the floor and 
there is absolutely no danger of its tipping over. 

The adult tub is fitted with this firm’s patented 
metal joints, by means of which it folds up into 


the smallest possible compass. It stands firmly 
on the floor and is kept in the same position, no 
matter how much weight the tub contains. As 
this tub is made with no separate parts, it can be 
easily carried from one place to another, even 
when it contains water for the bath. One anda 
half or two pails of water will make a full bath in 
this tub ; and it is guaranteed to be strong enough 
to hold the heaviest person (even when a full 
submergent bath is desired). This bath tub is 
well adapted to the uses for which it was designed 
and with proper care will last a generation. 


in 
oe 


High Price for a Collie. 


The annual dog show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, had 3,072 entries. The sensational 
feaiures of the show were the purchase of the 
collie Ormskirk Emerald for $7,500 and the fact 
that the fox terrier puppy Donna Fortuna, bred 
by Redmond, the famous fox terrier breeder, car- 
ried all before it and was eventually placed over 
its illustrious dam, hitherto regarded as unbeatable. 





AFIELD. 


A GOOD THING. 





Elsewhere in this issue appears the advertise- 
ment of M. L. Jones of Fort Wayne, Indiana, sole 
Western agent for the Globe launches and gasoline 
engines. Being himselfan experienced yachtsman 
and field sportsman, our readers can address Mr. 
Jones with every confidence that their require- 
ments will be carefully considered. The little 
launch cut in the advertisement fails to show the 
symmetry and speed qualifications of the ‘‘ Globe,” 
but in the catalogue which Mr. Jones will send 
you these are very clearly set forth in a series of 
admirable photographs. Every reader of Sports. 
AFIELD at all fond of water sport should send for 
ove, as the pamphlet contains much interesting 
reading. At his beautiful country place on the 
shores of Sylvan Lake, Indiana, Mr. Jones has in 
constant service a little twenty-one foot launch, 
fitted with a three-horse power Globe engine 
which his folks regard as among their most pleas- 
ure-giving possessions. 
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See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The [l\agazine o 
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alifornia 


Edited by 








an and the Southwest. 
N\\ 


“Unique in periodical literature.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle, 


“Good Reading anywhere.”’—Hartford Courant. 


The Land of Sunshine, 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


author of “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
‘“‘A Tramp Across the Continent,” 
‘* The Man who Married the Moon,” etc. 


Lavishly illustrated, . 
Monthly, $1 a year. 








For sale by all newsdealers. 10 cents a copy. 


The only magazine of its sort. No Africa, no Mars, 
No Napoleon—just the best California and Southwestern 
literature. Contributors: (harles monty Mee enmery Jessie 
Benton Fremont, Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier 
Graham, John Muir, Joaquin Miller, Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, C. F Holder, T.S. Van Dyke, etc. Largest certified 
regular monthly circulation in the West. Now in its 6th 
volume. 


Land of Sunshine 
Publishing Co., 


501-503 Stimson Bldg, Los Angeles. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


H. J. Upthegrove 
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SPORTSMEN’S , 
and civiL ENGINEERS Clothing 


PATENT Cc 
S22Ee : 
Pee The best for Tough wear it all weather, 
$e3 £3 u" FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
gun “ys rs OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
S S323 « FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
23 as ‘ rd QUALITIES and "SHADES. 
3558 E : 
bas 5 H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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= Amateur Photographers §& 
= will find it to their interests to patronize the = 
= = 
3 Ciicago Photo slock Go, == 
RE Pats 
© ‘ Se 
x Pais 
= 38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO = 
= BS 
Ee We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
+= Photographs, fill orders promptly, and’ have > 
+ well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on Ba 
eS the trade and answer correspondence. We in- i 
+= vite you to write us and assure you of = 
= =: 
$5 Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. s . 
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By the Favorite___s 








MONON ROUTE 








LOUISVILLE NEWALBANY CHICAGO RUS) 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 
Have you trted the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 


It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“ SOUTH- WESTERN LIMITED “ 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. O. MeCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 








THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains 1 uipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





For gue illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address 
E. T. Jeffery, A.S, Hughes, § S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











FOR GOOD 
. THE 
Shooting 3. 


and—— 
a GAME 
Fishing... country. 


in the Mississippi or > non * is os 


the line of the 
MISSOURI, 


TNT] ARKANSAS 


eee) | UISIANA. 


SMALL GAME - very abundant and has 
been shot nt very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
———._ Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
G al P 4 Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 


now: 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 












TRADE. 


FIG 154. 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS GUNS 


ga@e- At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4 Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


GENERAL 
Wm.Read & Sons ~ srortsven's 
e OUTFITTERS. 
Established in 1826. 107 Washington St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


A Magazine of Birds! 


A perfect little jewel of a magazine. | 990000000000¢000000000000000¢ 
Finest illustrations, fine enamel paper, 


with high-grade articles, many by SPORTSMEN, ALL! 


° ° : i tal d and 
America’s foremost ornithologists. If gues ees SUE cae 
you are interested in Birds, or their ests 


copy of 
and eggs, be sure to send 10 CENTS FOR GAMELAND, 


SAMPLE. Please do not ask for free copy. the monthly magazine of outdoor life. 
High words of Commendation i 

from U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- PREMIUMS ! pein aed ne ane 

partment of Agriculture, Smithsonian | % Yot.nnt*ccni‘cn ames and gic, and you can have 

Institution, and many leading naturalists © t Gehing rod. _ Dull paruicelars, semple copice 

and natural science journals throughout 

U.S., Canada, and England. 


and order blanks FREE. Write to-day. 
Gameland Publishing Co., 
THE OSPREY COMPANY, 
217 Main Street, GALESBURG, ILL. 
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63 Rutgers Slip, > NEW YORK. 
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Are you interested in 
Photography? 


Then send 35 cents for sample copy of | SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

" . pion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

Ghe Pho tographie oimes and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

A Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of Scien- | Peake Bay pups of the finest strains, Send for catalogue 


tific er From 50 to 100 illustrations in each | containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
issue. THE OTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISH- 


ING ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention “ Sports Afield ” 
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30 shots by Mr.W. Almy at 50 yards, with Smith 
eg 


& Wesson Pistol, 22 long rifle U. M. C. Cartridg: s, 


at Portsmouth, R. I, December 30, 1896. 
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The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Gonn. 


New York Office, 313-315 Broadway. San Francisco Office, 425-427 Market St. . 
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HIGH GRADE, 
LONG RANGE, 
HAMMERLESS, j 
MMERLESS, en, savage Repeating Arms Co., 
SIX SHOOTER. Utica, N ¥. ee. A. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





° . ™~ . 
‘riends of Sports Afeld 
Friends of Sports Aneld_ 
Will confer a favor by sending us lists of their acquaintances who may be 
HK interested in any of the branches of sport within the scope of this publication. 
3 To Double Our Circulation 
It is only necessary to place copies of SpokTs AFIELD in the hands of dis- 
I criminating sportsmen. You can help us in this good work by writing out a list 


of hunters, anglers, cyclists, dog-owners, amateur photographers and others who take 
ap interest in outdoor sports, and mailing it to this office. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


Beeeew 
“THEY ARE THE SHELLS TO SHOOT.”’ 








A New Winchester 
Paper Shell 
The “NEW RIVAL.” 


For over six years the Winchester “ Rival” 
has been acknowledged far superior 
to any other black powder shell 
on the market. 


The “NEW RIVAL,” which now supersedes it, is 
an improvement upon the old “ Rival.” 
IT REPRESENTS 


Perfection in Paper Shells. 


Winchester Rowan Arms Co. 3 sic Uae 
New Haven, Conn. ALDALIKE “Sta MFC. co 


FREE—136-page illustrated catalogue. Wi a AN HARIEORD 

i WARN % CONN 2% 
Stores: 312 Broadway, New York. ie ‘Wages eS > 
14 and 420 Market St., San Francisco, Calit. 


$ N Riess 
Mention Sports AFIELD. Sch 2s amp ook alodue 
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1835---1897. 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY...... 


Branch Offices: 
CHIC AGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 


For Information r S RICE G 4 F 60 and 62 Wabash Av: 
Address ’ * * en. l Gj {. > CHICAGO.@ 























